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54 Fertilizer 
» Sets Record, 
A Report Shows 


Consumption Totals 
20,508,000 Tons 
For 1.4% Increase 


ASHINGTON — Fertilizer con- 
ption in the U.S. during the cal- 
br year 1954 totaled 20,508,000 
s, for a new record, according to 
National Fertilizer Assn. 

his represents an increase of 277,- 
tons, or 1.4% over the 20,231,000 
used during 1953. 


NFA points out that 1954 was 
e 16th consecutive year that fer- 
izer consumption reached a new 
rh. This record of increases began 
1988 when fertilizer use totaled 
548,000 tons. 


e report of 1954 consumption was 
pased in an article by John F. 
e in the current issue of Plant 
bd Review. The study is based on 
imi although authoritative 
ates and may be subject to 
hor adjustments, Mr. Gale said. 
Plant food content of fertilizer also 
tinues upward. There is every in- 
ation that the average nutrient 
tent of all fertilizers—mixed goods 
s straight materials for applica- 
h—has climbed to at least 26.6%, 
ording to the report. 

his means that about 5,435,000 
s of plant food nutrients were ap- 
d during 1954. This is 377,000 tons, 
73%, more than the 5,058,000 
consumed in 1953. 

igures in the report are for the 
endar year. The USDA report 
oplife, page 1, May 30) is for the 
al year ended June 30, 1954. 

A complete story of the report, in- 
ling state by state statistics, will 
pear In next week’s issue of Crop- 


try 


C to Purchase 
A Phosphate 
int in Tennessee 


-HICAGO—International Minerals 
emical Corp. has confirmed plans 
buy the Tennessee Valley Au- 
nty's Godwin phosphate plant at 
fimbia, Tenn, 
Allis Ware, International’s pres- 
. stated that acquisition of the 
» built by the government in 
4 Will enable the company to ex- 
. Phosphate rock output in the 
Purchase price was stated to be 
‘ and includes 406 acres of 
» Some railroad siding and all the 
‘ n plant and equipment. Com- 
Tenovation of the plant is 
€d before mining begins. 


Je Bid 
7-6 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—A 
new depth and an expanded vision of 
the U.S. fertilizer industry provided a 
backdrop for the preliminary meet- 
ing of the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute at the Greenbrier here June 
12-15. 

About 900 attended this first ses- 
sion of the new organization, which 
becomes official July 1, formed by the 
consolidation of the National Fer- 
tilizer Assn. and the American Plant 
Food Council. 

Besides providing a sounding board 
for this new industry voice, the con- 
vention had a top rate formal pro- 


gram. 
It got off to a fast start the morn- 
ing of June 13 when an overflow 


crowd was on hand to hear the latest 
information on fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures from a panel of experts. 
That story appears elsewhere on this 
page. 

There was a heartwarming change 
of pace the morning of June 14 when 
a youth panel, consisting of represen- 
tatives of young farmer organiza- 
tions, presented, in light and serious 
vein, some fresh viewpoints on fer- 
tilizer’s place in the economy. See 
the story of this panel on page 8 of 
this issue. 


= 


Also on the morning of June 14, 
members heard E. A. Geoghegan, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Or- 
leans, chairman of the NFA board 


Fertilizer-Insecticide Mixture 
Developments Summarized by 
Panelists at NPFI Convention 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. VA.—A panel discussion June 13 
on problems surrounding the manu- 
facture, labeling, liabilities and ap- 
plication of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures brought the National Plant 
Food Institute convention up to date 
on the latest thought on the subject 
by experts in the field. 

Under the ehairmanship of M. V. 


National Plant 
Food Institute 
Officers Named 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS — J. 
A. Howell, president of Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., 
will become president and E. A. 
Geoghegan, vice president of South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, will 
become chairman of the board of the 
National Plant Food Institute on 
July 1. 

Institute officers were named at a 
June 13 meeting of the board of di- 
rectors-elect meeting as a committee 
at the Institute convention here. 

Other officers, all of Washington, 
elected to assume office July 1, are 
Dr. Russell Coleman and Paul T. 
Truitt, executive vice presidents; W. 
R. Allstetter, vice president; Louis H. 
Wilson, secretary, and W. S. Ritnour, 
treasurer. 

Dr. Coleman now is president of 
the National Fertilizer Assn., and Mr. 

(Continued on page 20) 


INSECT, PLANT 
DISEASE NOTES 


See Page 4 


Bailey, American Cyanamid Co. 


_agronomist, the panel comprised Dr. 


K. D. Jacob, head of the Division of 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime of 
the Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Md.; Charles T. 
Harding, general manager, fertilizer 
division of Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Va.; Rodney C. 
Berry, Virginia state chemist, Rich- 
mond, and John D. Conner, attorney, 
Washington, D.C. 

In his introduction to the panel dis- 
cussion, moderator Bailey pointed out 
that the control of pests and supply- 
ing nutrient elements to plants with 
a “one shot” treatment, is not a new 
thing, but that it is only in late years 
that mixtures of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides have been used in sizeable 
amounts. The reason for this increase 
is not difficult to determine, he said. 


In the first place, American farm- 
ers are suffering increasingly large 
crop losses because of soil borne 
pests, and chemical pesticides are 
available which will eradicate or con- 


(Continued on page 6) 


No. 25 


100 First NPFI Meeting Hear Latest 
Mixtures, Youth Work Agriculture 


and chairman-elect of the NPFI 
board, and Edwin Pate, Dixie Guano 
Co., Laurinburg, N.C., chairman of 
the APFC Executive Committee 
and a director-elect of the new 
group, outline some of the objec- 
tives and purposes of the Institute. 


Mr. Geoghagen had a warm word 
for those who worked to bring the 
new organization into being, and he 
urged members to lend it their sup- 
port and cooperation. 

Mr. Pate reminded the group that 
now the industry will speak with a 
new voice, but with one that has a 
familiar tone. He listed these objec- 
tives for the Institute: 

To foster and promote, within the 
framework of a competitive free en- 
terprise system, the lawful and legal 
interests of the fertilizer industry; 

To encourage and support agricul- 
tural research and to aid in the dis- 
semination of the findings thereof; 

To cooperate with the fertilizer 
control officials in the several states 
in accomplishing a better understand- 
ing of the state fertilizer laws, and 

To carry on educational and public 
relations programs to increase the 
public knowledge, acceptance and 
proper use of fertilizer. 

The Institute’s yardstick, Mr. Pate 
said, could be, “If it’s not good for 
agriculture, it’s not good for the in- 
dustry that serves agriculture.” 


E. L. Peterson, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, told the con- 
vention that “the price support 
policy of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is emerging as a dy- 
namic, positive operation in the 
development of a sound agricul- 
tural economy.” He denied that it 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Fertilizer Plant Safety 
Meeting Cites Progress 


ROANOKE, VA.—A reduction of 
47% in accident frequency rates in 
North Carolina fertilizer plants was 
reported by W. C. Creel, of the North 
Carolina department of labor in a 
report to the executive committee of 
the Fertilizer Safety Section here 
June 12. Through state-wide coopera- 
tion frequency rates were reduced in 
two years from 18.6% in 1952 to 9.8% 
in 1954, he said. 

Mr. Creel’s report was one of a 


series of similar ones by chairmen of 
various committees of the executive 
group. Thomas J. Clarke, general 
chairman, was in charge of the Roa- 
noke meeting. Progress reports indi- 
cated that the fertilizer safety move- 
ment is moving ahead in most of the 
states. 

Vernon Gornto, Smith - Douglass 
Co., Norfolk, Va., said that member- 
ship is on the increase, but efforts 

(Continued on page 21) 
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“Poor” Pastures 


Need Fertilizer 


WASHINGTON—Plenty of seed 
but too little lime and fertilizer sums 
up the “poor luck” many farmers 
have in establishing a good pasture, 
according to Dr. David F. Beard, 
forage-crops specialist of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Beard cites nearly a score of 
common reasons for poor stands and 


failures—including planting seed too | 


deep or too shallow, lack of firmness 
of seed bed, use of poor quality or 
unadapted seed, and competition by 
weeds or grain companion crops— 
but believes that lack of plant nu- 
trients is a major cause. 

Notwithstanding the fact’ that 
grasslands affect the income and pro- 
fit made on at least four million of 
our nation’s farms, pasture and range 
crops have long been relegated to the 
“second table,” he says. The com- 
placency shown by many growers in 
regard to regular and disastrous 
stand failures is costing them an 
extra $50 million a year for seed. 

Research at USDA’s Plant Indus- 
try Station, Beltsville, Md., and at 
several state experiment stations 
supports these three basic conc'usions 
in relation to the fertilization of east- 
ern pasture plantings: 


1. Available plant nutrients in 
ample quantities increase the 
chance of establishing legume-grass 
seedings throughout the humid 
area. 


2. Placement of applied nutri- 
ents, especially phosphorus, in re- 
lation to seed is often more im- 
portant than the amount applied. 


8. Proper fertilization hastens 
early seedling growth, helps over- 
come weed competition, and often 
increases the yield of the first 
harvested crop, whether hay or 
pasture. 


Reporting on experiments carried 
out at Beltsville by the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Dr. Beard 
said that placing high-phosphate 
complete fertilizer near the seed at 
planting time resulted in first harvest 
yields averaging 2,210 lb. of weed- 
free forage per acre. Weed content 
ranged from a trace to 22%. The 
poorest plots were those fertilized 
or seeded broadcast; these averaged 
only 410 Ib. of forage,~ containing 
from 40 to 70% weeds, and were con- 
sidered failures. 

_ Soil acidity is also a common cause 
of legume failure in the East, Dr. 
Beard says, despite the availability 
of simple tests to determine this con- 
dition, and the ease of correcting it 
with lime applications. 


Du Pont Declares 
Quarterly Dividend 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Directors 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
have declared a dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the common stock as the 
second quarterly interim dividend for 
1955, payable June 14, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record May 23, 1955. A 
dividend of $1.25 per share was paid 
in the first quarter. 


The company recently announced: 


earnings of $2 per share of common 
stock for the first quarter of this 
year; $1.59 per share from the com- 
pany’s operating activities and 41¢ 
from General Motors Corp. dividends. 

The regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.12% per share on the preferred 
stock — $4.50 series — and 8714¢ per 
share on the preferred stock—$3.50 
series—also were declared, both pay- 
able July 25, 1955, to stockholders 
of record July 8, 1955. 


RESEARCHER COMMENDED 

SACRAMENTO — The California 
Board of Agriculture has commended 
Dr. Harry R. Wellman, vice president 
for agricultural sciences of the Uni- 
versity of California, for his work in 
nematode research. 


Diamond Alkali Adds 
Two Representatives 
To Southeast Staff 


MEMPHIS — Diamond Alkali Co. 
has added two representatives to its 
southeastern sales staff to serve cus- 
tomers in Florida and southern 
Georgia, according to an announce- 
ment by R. B. Perry, Memphis branch 
sales manager. 


Appointees are Robert M. Hopkins, 
assigned to central and southern 
Florida, and Richard J. Jones, who 
will cover northern Florida and 
southern Georgia. Mr. Hopkins makes 
his headquarters in Lakeland at 719 
Louise Drive, while Mr. Jones is lo- 
cated in Jacksonville at 2805 South- 
side Blvd. 


At the same time, Mr. Perry an- 
nounced that Charles P. Egolf, who 
has represented Diamond in Florida 
since August, 1953, has been trans- 
ferred to Memphis to take over sales 
responsibilities relinquished by Martin 
F. Wilkerson, recently promoted to 
manager of the company’s branch 
sales office at Houston. 


New California Law 
Affects Klamath Weed 


SACRAMENTO—Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight has signed into law Assembly 
Bill 1021, reclassifying Klamath weed 
as a noxious weed in the administra- 
tion of the California Seed Law. 


« Section 1 of the bill removes Kla- 
math weed from the list of primary 
noxious weeds. Section 2 classifies it 
as a secondary noxious weed. 


Because of developments in bi»- 
logical control, this weed is no longer 
considered to be a range problem. 
Movement of livestock presents more 
of a threat of spread to new ranges 
than does agricultural seed. The weed 
is usually found only in seeds of the 
type used for lawns or permanent 
pastures and its classification as a 
primary noxious weed worked unne- 
cessary hardship on persons supply- 
ing certain lawn and permanent pas- 
ture seeds. ~ 


Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Sales Fourth Highest 


WASHINGTON — Producers’ sales 
of the 1954 crop of flue-cured tobacco 
were larger than the volume mar- 
keted last year, and were the fourth 
largest on record, according to the 
annual review of the flue-cured to- 
bacco marketing season released by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The general average price was slight- 
ly under the 1953-crop figure, but 
was also the fourth highest quota- 
tion for the class. Averages for most 
grades were lower than the 1953- 
crop levels. 

Producers’ sales of the 1954 crop 
totaled 1,311.4 million pounds—42.8 
million more than were sold last sea- 
son. This poundage is exceeded by 
the 1951, 1952 and 1946 crops, in that 
order. 

The general average price of 52.6¢ 
lb. was only 0.2¢ under the figure for 
the previous year. The all-time high 
price is 55.1¢, received for the 1950 
crop. 


California Wheat Land 
Shows Nutrient Lack 
BERKELEY, CAL.— Three out of 


four of 200 wheat grain fields checked 


in California last year for fertilizer 
deficiencies needed more plant nutri- 
ents, Duane S. Mikkelsen, agronomist 
at the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California, reported to 
more than 200 wheat farmers meeting 
on the Davis campus for the recent 
Agronomy Field Day. 

About one thrid of the grain lands 
responded to nitrogen alone; nearly 
one sixth needed phosphorus, and 
about one fourth needed both nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, he said. A few 
areas were deficient in sulfur. 
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SOHIO PLANT—Construction is progressing at the Lima, Ohio, site of t) 
new facilities for the Petrochemical Department of the Standard Oil Compa 
(Ohio). The view above shows construction crews at work on the ammonj 
converter. The first unit, a 300-ton per day anhydrous ammonia plant, wil] } 
completed late in September. All major pieces of equipment are set, and pi 
work is filling in. The next unit, scheduled for completion Noy. 1, is a nitri 
acid unit with a capacity of 180 tons per day. The urea unit, last to be j 
the field, is scheduled to be in operation in January, 1956. Blending, storag 
and shipping facilities will be completed along with the producing unit. | 
utility section of the plant will be placed in operation late in July. Labor 
tories and shops will be completed Sept. 1. Office facilities are scheduled { 
be ready Nov. 1. 


QLIN MATHIESON GUESTS—Winding up a three-months tour of US 
experiment stations, equipment plants, feed plants and public utilities, a grou 
of five agricultural specialists from Turkey were guests May 31 of the 0 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. in Baltimore. Earlier in their tour the five visite 
Olin Mathieson’s Ammo-Phos plant at Pasadena, Texas, as part of their stu 
of fertilizer manufacture and distribution. Shown with the Turkish specialis 
here is Dr. Arthur M. Smith, third from left, Olin Mathieson chief agriculturis 
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Richard Meisenbach Charles W. Haynes Al Berg 


BEAIRD CHANGES—Changes in the J. B. Beaird Co. have brought prom 
tions to four persons and divisional realignments, John L. Tullis, vice presiéé 
and general manager of sales, has announced. Dealer storage equipment s#! 
will be handled by the new, combined LP-Gas and anhydrous ammonia ¢4 


ment sales division, and plant storage sales will be handled under the “! Henry | 
pressor division. Richard Meisenbach, who has been manager of LP-Gas ¢1"Hi; ONE— 

ment sales and associated with Beaird since 1950, has been named mans landed A 
of the new LP-Gas and anhydrous ammonia equipment sales division. His "H.y ¢ by E 
duties also include the management for LP-Gas and anhydrous ammo. \ Baker, 
equipment for The J. B. Beaird Co. of California, in Stockton. Al Bers » tri + Fis 
been promoted from assistant manager to manager of LP-Gas and anhydro ae ' The y 
ammonia system sales. He has been with Beaird since 1947. Charles of “A wie 
Haynes, who until recently was a staff assistant to the general manage! BB, . Supp! 
sales, is the new Beaird manager of dealer storage in the LP-Gas and aim.’ —- : 
drous ammonia equipment sales division. were 
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sburgh Coke Names 


es Representative 


TTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
& Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, has 
bunced the appointment of Stan- 
Adams as sales representative 
e Dallas office of the company’s 
ultural chemicals division. He 
serve customers in eastern Texas, 
pnsas, Louisiana and eastern 
hhoma. 

r. Adams has had broad experi- 
in both agricultural chemical 
: and in the development of 
ical application techniques. 
r to his appointment by Pitts- 
h Coke & Chemical, he served 
reneral manager of Halls’ Aero 
ying Co. in Clarksville Ark. 

r. Adams’ previous experience 
includes experimental work with 
bus federal agencies on new 
icals and the sale and service 
gricultural insecticides for or- 
ds and field crops. Mr. Adams 
bred in agronomy at the Univer- 
of Arkansas. -° 


ison Adds J. D. 
Research Staff 


ALTIMORE—John D. Odle has 
d the staff of the research and 
lopment division, Davison Chem- 
Yompany Division of W. R. Grace 
D. He has been assigned to work 
e research engineering depart- 
at the Curtis Bay (Baltimore) 


. Odle is a graduate of the Uni- 
ty of Tennessee and was for- 
employed by the Olin-Mathie- 
hemical Corp. and the National 
bchemicals Corp. 


Henry E, Hagen 


i ONE—A 7 ft. 3 in. sailfish 
anded by Henry E. Hagen of 
*y & Baker, New York, off Ft. 
‘rdale, Fla,, during a recent va- 
trip. The prize specimen, pic- 
above with “Hank” Hagen and 
of the Supplementary catch, is 
nly being mounted for future 
— The smaller fish are bonita 

fore the sailfish hit the bait. 


Pacific Coast Borax 


Fills Australian Post 


LOS ANGELES—The Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., Division of Borex Con- 
solidated, Ltd., is acting as host to 
B. L. Winter, Sydney, Australia, who 
is traveling throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. He will be Borax Consoli- 
dated’s technical field representative 
in Australia and is familiarizing him- 
self with the company’s work. 

Mr. Winter is a graduate of 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College and 
of Sydney Technical College of Aus- 
tralia and formerly was chief /agri- 
cultural officer in the British North 
Borneo Civil Affairs Unit. 


Oil Sprays Check Scale, 
Researchers Report 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Oil sprays can 
be used to combat effectively several 
scale mite and insect pests, accord- 


RANCHERS RAISE FUNDS 


PORTALES, N.M. — Ranchers in 
the Kenna and Elida, N.M., areas 
raised about $9,000 for their share 
of the cost of spraying some 45,000 
acres of grasshopper-infested land. 
The aerial spray job, supervised by 
George Falkerson of Albuquerque, 


| federal entomologist, was started 


June 11, 


ing to scientists at the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
California. 


Petroleum spray oils applied in late 
summer and early fall will control 
the scale with a single application, 
according to Louis A. Riehl, associate 
entomologist, and Randolph T. Wed- 
ding, assistant plant pathologist. If 
the proper practices are followed 
there will be no ill-effects to the 
tree or fruit under many conditions. 
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Oklahoma Rotary Club 


Hears Anhydrous Story 


MEMPHIS—Jack F. Criswell, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Agri- 
cultural Ammonia Institute, told the 
story of the growth of anhydrous 
ammonia to 400 Kay County, Okla., 
farmers at a recent meeting spon- 
sored by the Blackwell, Okla., Ro- 
tary Club. 

He said that proof of the accept- — 


- ance of this source of agricultural 


nitrogen is found in tonnage figures 
on use of anhydrous ammonia re- 
ported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Since its introduction for farm 
use eight years ago,” Mr. Criswell 
said, “ammonia for direct applica- 
tion has increased from 20,000 tons 
(N) in 1947 to 333,000 tons (N) in 
1954. Twenty per cent, or one fifth 
of the total nitrogen used last year 
was in the form of anhydrous am- 
monia.” 


GRADUATION—GIANTS OF THE FUTURE 


Congratulations to the June graduates! 


These men and women will be taking 
their places in the business and community 


life of America. 


Their enthusiasm, vision, and faith in 
the future help speed the growth and service 
of both business and agriculture. 


Businessmen who make commencement 
addresses are helping create “giants of the 


future.” 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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European Corn Borer, | 
Armyworm in Delaware 


NEWARK, DEL. — European corn 
borer egg masses have been found 
generally in Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties. Attack by small borers has been 
noted from Canterbury southward. 


Armyworm damage is evident from 
Woodside to Bridgeville, especially 
where plantings have followed green- 
manure crops. Armyworms, over half 
grown, are present in moderate num- 
bers in meadows and forage legumes 
throughout southern Delaware. Light 
injury is shown in barley and oats, 
as well as_ rye and wheat, but at Har- 
rington, damage to about 20 acres of 
wheat is serious. 

Other insect pests in Delaware: 
Bean leaf beetle, Mexican bean beetle 
adults and imported cabbageworm 


which is reported doing severe dam- 
age. The corn blotch leaf miner is 
prevalent around Leipsic and Har- 
rington.—L. A. Stearns and J. W. 


Heuberger. 


Grasshoppers Still 

Strong in Kansas 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — There 

have been no appreciable changes in 


the grasshopper populations in Kan- 
sas during the past week. In many 


areas of the state recent rains have 


aided the growth of grasses and 
weeds making grasshopper infesta- 
tions less noticeable; however, with 
the current hatch of the differential 
grasshopper nymphs, the threatening 
populations are still present and may 
increase. Counts of 30 to 40 nymphs 
(Melanoplus spp.), third and. fourth 


PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


instar, were observed at survey stops 
in Riley and Wabaunsee counties. 


Moderate to heavy infestations of 
English grain aphids continue to be 
of concern to growers of wheat and 
barley in southeast and east central 
Kansas. Although not all of the grain 
heads are infested, counts of one to 
40 aphids per head are found in many 
fields. 


Destructive populations of army- 


- Worms continue in many barley ~ 


fields of eastern Kansas. These 
larvae are also found in wheat and 
brome fields and in some pastures. 
Populations have decreased in 
southern counties as the larvae are 
beginning to pupate and the numer- 
ous parasites and predators that 
are present are giving some con- 
trol. Additional loss of barley may 


... is roughly one cubic foot of NITROGEN 
gas. Floating free in the air this nitrogen can’t 
add to America’s agricultural or industrial 
wealth. But Grace Chemical Company has 
opened a plant in Memphis, Tennessee, that 
“fixes” atmospheric nitrogen in the form of 
two very versatile compounds—ammonia and 
urea. (Shown in the photo are prills—tiny 
beads—of urea containing the equivalent to 
the amount of nitrogen gas between you and 


this page. ) 


Fixed in this way, nitrogen can enrich our 
crop farms, our livestock, and our homes— 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


experience. 


COMPANY 


* ATLANTA, GA. ° 


For AMMONIA and 
UREA look to — 


GRACE CHEMICAL 


CHICAGO, ILL. ° 


through its use in fertilizers, feed supplements, 
and the manufacture of products ranging from 
toothpaste to television cabinets. 

Output of the $20,000,000 Memphis plant 
will be 72,000 tons of nitrogen a year. It will 
provide industry and ; 
agriculture these two 
forms of nitrogen from a 
dependable source— 
backed by a world of 
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‘occur in east central counti ing 
has 
most of the larvae are nov feed ein “195: 


on the upper parts of the plants 
Numerous false wirewory bee 


od eve rywh 
ray prograr 


have begun appearing in ficjg, metvity 
along roadsides in centr.) Kanga Alfalfa wee 
Other species are appearing jn ,mmrayed field 
bers in most of western Kansas pyymmrayed ficlds 
beetles are appearing in mich re vy, Many gr 
numbers this year than they imme 
since 1948. This general buildyyymmners are f 
populations of this insect is the pmmpittie bus a 
of the dry weather that has oy@mea aphids @ 
in Kansas during the past few 
e no dal 

Infestations of yellow clover ap 7 jr, and | 


that were threatening 
fields in south central Kansas 


diminished and at present are gar Bee 
considered a problem in alfaijilimg Damag 
that area of the state.—Dayiq 
Matthew, Jr. FORT COL 
aniels, chie: 
Codling Moth Villain blorado 
° tion an 
In Indiana Report sect Detect 
VINCENNES, IND.—Codling infesta 
first brood eggs, laid prior to the 
have hatched. Daily Teporte 
moths in emergence cages has ygppunties, the 
tapering off rapidly since May 
however, emergence records from Sugar be 
larvae under overwintering bs hown up | 
show that as of June 6 about 404 Weld Count 
the larvae were in the pupal sf arly stages. 
and 11% still in the latval stage in to be 
that considerable codling moth oe While | 


tivity can be expected for the 


larg 
15 days. aused larg 


vestern and 


First larvae to enter the fruit nly small 

full grown and beginning to leave fported in so 

_ apples. Numerous growers have {lope thus f 
removed the apples from trees 

unsprayed because of light cy lhe army 

These apples should be removedgmeady and 


cutworm 
tero Count 
bcrease fron 
D 36 on May 
56 on May 2 
tied to wi 
pnsive dami 
orms in eas 


Psyllids 


once in order to prevent adults ff 
emerging and infesting adjace 
blocks of apples that are bh 
sprayed. 

Army worm larval infestation 
the Vincennes area (Knox Cou 
are lighter and much less freq 
than in 1953 and 1954, even tho 
adult populations earlier in the 


son were comparatively high—D.Mroblem in 
| Hamilton. he westert 
numbers are 
Grasshoppers, Armyworml psyitic 
Busy in Florida Areas 
e first co 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Gras, Otero Gc 
pers of several species have calRince this i 
considerable damage on ramie, Mresence sig 
the fall armyworm, with 
grassworm, caused heavy injury Fly numbe 
para grass at the Everglades staffMally in area 
Garden fleahopper has been see™ple breeding 
considerable population and has @™Mfould be tr 
injured ramie. bn, the ento! 


Various truck crops have beel 


fested by celery looper, green 
cutworm, diamondback moth otton Fle 
leafhoppers, reports from the 4 
glades station say.—H. A. DenmjSTATE CO 
Pahoppers ¢ 
New Jersey Reports ares on yc 
rding to A 
Many Species in State #7515. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Co@@Pinted out t 
moth activity is present and inciust be prot 
ing throughout New Jersey. In s@@rly crop. 
ern New Jersey, peak of entry W@R“Early set 


occur near mid-June. Apple sav 


Ose set late 
are leaving apples and causing 


SS of these 1 


siderable anguish to home and | 
in Bergen County. Red banded-(itton.” 
roller has pupated. Many Eu Fleahopper: 
red mites seen in southern New in. long) 
sey are mature. its. They ¢ 
turn black 


Orchards on good 
schedules remain almost ll 
clean. One poorly sprayed blo 
@ southern county showed # 
10% scabbed fruit, another 
15% fruit scab (showits 


Plant. Th 
Polson at | 
Ng When squ 
rly crop, M 
These early 


ample possibilities for infec Will also 
were’ present). Bergen County weevils, 
ports about 1% fruit infectiol 
two orchards where ool Wea 
schedules were used. Wa Bore: 
Peach curculio activity 
ently over in southern NeW juror 
and nearly so in upper \¢W “HMR and hatch 
Lesser peach tree corn ha. 
emerged throughout southe!? contray 
Jersey. COUNTS on 
European corn borer poy plan 


been fairly heavy. The heave 


‘ 


ing is in south Jersey. Corn flea 
tle has been active but less so 
n in 1954. Control has been 
d everywhere under recommended 
ray programs. Mexican bean beetle 
tivity iS increasing. 

alfalfa weevil defoliated many un- 
‘ayed fields and damaged some 
rayed fields in southern New Jer- 
y. Many growers have sprayed re- 
lowth immediately after cutting and 
ers are finding it unnecessary. 
ttle bug adults are appearing and 
a aphids are present on second- 
tting alfalfa but they normally 


Ntieg 


n be 
ields 


as, 


the reg 


use no damage.—Leland G. Mer- 
cr api j,, and Spencer H. Davis, Jr. 


le alfg 


gar Beet Webworms 
9 Damage in Colorado 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Dr. L. B. 
aniels, chief entomologist for the 
hlorado A&M College experiment 
ation and chairman of the Colorado 
sect Detection Committee, reports 
avy infestations of sugar beet web- 
orms in the Arkansas Valley. Previ- 
sly reported in Prowers and Bent 
‘unties, the insect also is building 
» to serious levels in Otero County. 


ling 
O May 
gence 

has } 


May 

; from Sugar beet root maggots have 
1g bal up in scattered fields in 
ut 40@iveld County, with all larvae in 


ipal st 

| stagg 

moth 
the 


stages. Insecticide treatments 
appear to be ineffective, Dr. Daniels 
said. While sugar beet leaf hoppers 
aused large damage to crops in 
estern and southeastern Colorado, 
pnly small numbers have been re- 
ported in some areas of the western 
slope thus far. 


The army cutworm is showing a 
eady and rapid buildup. Numbers 

cutworm moths obtained in an 
tero County light trap showed an 
crease from only eight on May 16 
» 36 on May 7, 156 on May 20 and 
56 on May 23. This increase is close- 
tied to widespread reports of ex- 
tnsive damage to wheat by cut- 
orms in eastern Colorado. 


Psyllids contittue to be a severe 
problem in eastern Colorado. On 
he western slope, however, the 
numbers are still low with the first 
adult psyllid taken in Mesa County 
pn May 25. Dr. Daniels reports that 
he first corn ear worm was taken. 
n Otero County during the week. 
Since this insect is migratory, its 
presence signals possible danger. 


Fly numbers are increasing, espe- 
ally in areas where there are favor- 
ble breeding spots. Breeding areas 
ould be treated early in the sea- 
bn, the entomologist advised. 


ississippi Fights 
otton Fleahoppers 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Cotton 
pahoppers are destroying pinpoint 
juares On young fruiting cotton, ac- 
rding to A. G. Bennett, extension 
ntomologist. The entomologist 
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inted out that these early squares 
ind inciust be protected in order to set an 
y. In crop. 

ntry b “Early set bolls are heavier than 
ple saWi@ose set later,” he stated. “It takes 
ausing HBSS of these to make a pound of seed 
e gardg@iibtton, and less to make a bale of 

4 Nea Fleahoppers are tiny insects (about 


| in. long) with sucking mouth 
its. They cause the small squares 
turn black or brown and drop off 
Plant. 
Polson at weekly intervals begin- 
ng when squaring starts will set an 
ly crop, Mr. Bennett stated. 

These early applications of insecti- 


Will also destroy over-wintering 
ll weevils. 


col Weather Delays 
Wa Borer Hatching 
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IOWA—Cool weather has 
New ang corn borer egg lay- 


latching over most of Iowa. 

Corn has heavy egg counts in 
le central Iowa fields. Maximum 
on tallest corn run up to 
plant, Average counts range 


norers 
thern 


re layl 
heavies 


Three or four applications . 


from 10 to 200 per 100 plants on 
20-40-in. corn. In general, it appears 
that about 10% of corn in central and 
northern Iowa is susceptible to heavy 
first brood borer damage. 


Some field corn in southern Iowa 
and hybrid seed and canning corn 
in central Iowa have been sprayed. 
Peak control activity in northern 


- Iowa will come June 20-30. 


Grasshoppers at the rate of 10 
young nymphs per square yard are 
preventing normal growth of second 
crop alfalfa in some fields in the 
southern half of Iowa. 

Lesser clover leaf weevil adults are 
present now in red clover fields at 
rates of two per sweep. 

Alfalfa loopers and caterpillars are 
age in alfalfa at 2-4 per square 
yard. 


Pea aphids have suddenly built 
up in both red clover and alfalfa. 
Populations range from 50 to 100 
per sweep and are heaviest in red 
clover. Cool weather favors in- 
creased activity by these pests. 


Clay colored billbugs have de- 
stroyed corn in West Pottawattamie 
and Harrison counties. It usually at- 
tacks wheat and cattails. In corn it 
cuts off the corn plant.—Harold Gun- 
derson. 


North Carolina Expects 
Another Bollworm Wave 


RALEIGH, N.C.—While one “wave” 
of bollworms has passed its peak, 
another brood can be expected in a 
month, state North Carolina State 
college of agriculture and engineer- 
ing of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The larvae go into the soil, change 
to pupa and in about a week 
emerge as a moth. The brownish 
moths lay eggs for the next brood. 
A third brood which overlaps the 
second brood by early August often 
is very destructive in late or rank 
cotton. 


The boll weevil has not made its 
appearance so far in large numbers 


in but a very few fields. 
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Thrips were causing serious dam- 
age to plants in Union County where 
the plants generally are fairly small. 
A range of four to 15 per plant was 
reported in one area. The damage to 
plants in Cleveland County is con- 
sidered only moderate and in Halifax 
light. Scotland County fields showed 
almost the same populations as did 
Union (4-12) but the plants were 
large and were withstanding the at- 


Grasshoppers Spotted in 
Wide Areas of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—Moderate to se- 
vere infestations of grasshoppers are 
being spotted throughout Illinois. Egg 
hatching is practically complete in 
the south half of the state and is 
well advanced in the north half, ac- 
cording to Illinois Natural History 
Survey and college of agriculture en- 
tomologists. 

Cool, rainy weather has retarded 
corn borer development and winds 
and rains have killed some moths. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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*Endothal is 


the following U.S. Patents: 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 


2,576,081; 2,576,083; others 


BETTER STOCK 


they'll be asking for those 


PENCO, 


defoliants and chemical harvest aids 


PENCO ENDOTHAL* HARVEST AID 


(Formerly called Penco Endothal Desiccant) 


Excellent for drying legume seed crops and seed corn in the field. 
Eliminates windrowing, field drying, reduces seed loss. 
Permits earlier, controlled harvesting of more acres per day. 


Allows direct combining of crops. 


Is clean—won't stain hands or clothing; easy to apply. 


(Write for Bulletin A-1) 


PENCO DE-FOL-ATE 


A magnesium chlorate type defoliant . . . dissolves quickly in water 


saves time... 


not acutely toxic or unpleasant to handle. 


Economical, dependable, proven commercially. 


(Write for De-Fol-Ate Bulletin) 


PENCO ENDOTHAL NURSERY DEFOLIANT 


A liquid spray adapted for use in defoliating certain nursery stock. 


generic name for 3.6- 


cepted 
endoxohexahydrophthalic acid. The manufacture and use 
of endothal products are covered by one or more of 


2,550,494; 
pending. 


2,576,080; 


Youre right ... you know... with PENCO Agricultural Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington 


Tacoma .1, Washington 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. * Montgomery, Ala. * Bryan, Tex. * Aurora, Ill. 
Portland, Ore. * Wenatchee, Yakima, Wash. 
“i Los Angeles, Berkeley, Calif. 
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FERTILIZER-PESTICIDE MIXTURES 


(Continued from page 1) 


and pesticides find some use, the data 
relate chiefly if not entirely to solid 
products, and it appears that fer- 
tilizer-insecticide mixtures accounted 


trol these pests at reasonable costs 
for the materials. A number of these 
pesticides are compatible with fer- 
tilizers, and in some instances, the 
farmer can reduce labor costs by ap- 
plying both fertilizers and pesticides 
in one operation. 


“The quick solution to the problem 
would appear to be in putting the 
two compounds together and deliver 
the mixture to the farmer, but in 
practice this is not without serious 
Objections and obstacles. This pre- 
sents to the fertilizer industry a real 
and somewhat complicated problem,” 
he pointed 


In discussing “Fertilizer-Pesti- 
cide Mixtures in 1953-54,” Dr. Jacob 
reported that although such mix- 
tures have been used in the U.S. 
for “at least 25 years,” it is only 
since 1948 that serious attention 


has been given to developing the 
possibilities of their further use. 


As to consumption, it has been esti- 
mated that use of fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures in the U.S. and territories 
in the year ended June 30, 1953, 
totaled at least 87,000 short tons, he 
said. Based chiefly on information 
supplied by control officials, experi- 
ment station workers, and manufac- 
turers, the total quantity of such mix- 
tures used in the year ended June 30, 
1954, is estimated at 149,100 tons or 
71.4% more than the consumption in 
the preceding year. 


“Besides a large actual increase in 
consumption, the figure for 1953-54 
reflects more accurate information on 
the quantities used in the regions and 
their various units than was available 
for 1952-53,” Dr. Jacob said. 
though liquid mixtures of fertilizers 


for at least 95% of the tonnage.” 


Increases were shown in all the 
regions except the West South Cen- 
tral and Pacific, it was pointed out. 
They ranged from nearly 15% in 
. the territories. to 2,030% in the 
West North Central region. “In 
quantity,” he said, “the largest in- 
creases were in the West North 
Central region (40,600 tons, 2,030% ) 
and the South Atlantic region (13,- 
200 tons, 22%). Together, the lat- 
ter two regions accounted for near- 
ly 77.7% of the total consumption 
of fertilizer-pesticide mixtures in 
1953-54 and for 86.6% of total in- 
crease over 1952-53.” 


Among the individual states and 
territories, the 1953-54 consumption 
is estimated to have been highest in 
South Carolina (30,000 tons), as was 
“Al- also the case in 1952-53. It was 10,000 
tons or more in five other units (in 


FIRST THE 


As the first producer of potash in New Mexico, the United States 
Potash Company is proud of the preference that the fertilizer 


trade has shown for its two products— 


ELD 


1. Higrade muriate of potash (62/63% K20)—tops in the trade 
for production of the new high analysis fertilizers. 


2. Granular muriate of potash (60% K2O min.)—tops in preference 
for certain types of fertilizers and for direct application. 


These two fine products deliver better results—conclusive evidence 


that they are “‘first in the field.” 


Southern Sales Office 


INCORPORATED 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgie 


descending order): North Cc 

aroli ls who 

Iowa, Florida, Nebraska, Puerto pene wo 
Consumption of fertilizer-poc industry 

mixtures in the U.S. and Cerri togmmanner. 

in 1953-54 amounted to 


0 

of the total 0g public rel 
fertilizers, however. Among the pot be # Pro 
gions, the proportion rangeq pation of | 
0.01% in the West South ws 
3.2% in the West North Con of 
3.5% in the territories, anq 47% pt solids, al 
the Pacific. of son 
ould be the 

Only limited information js 
able on the total acreages of j,mmpan think 0 
receiving fertilizer - pesticide al m quite su 
tures, Dr. Jacob said, but the mou! this kind ' 
important crops so treated inclyggmo make fet 

corn, to control sand wirewo 08.” 

corn rootworm and seed corn 
got; Irish potatoes, to contro| wi roduct ul 
worms; pastures, to contro] whi * 
grubs; sweet potatoes, to contr Product Me 
wireworms and flea beetles; when 
’ mcides in his 


beans, to control seed-corn Maggy 
and cotton (sand wireworm), tru 
(mole crickets), and lawns (whi 
grubs). 


be fertilizer, 
de value, ‘ 
ley” and it 


directions 

“In 1953-54, as in the precegf™ated, has a 
year, the total quantity of insogmme the two 
cides applied in mixture with Tags, label 
tilizers far outweighed that of Mall mixer 
other pesticides (herbicides, fylades withir 
cides, etc.) used in this way,” jmmvely simple. 
Jacob told the group. hipping ma 
The addition of pesticides to qmetes, this 
tilizers was mostly to mixtures bmplicated 
taining two or more of the primgugultiple lab 


plant nutrients and chiefly to sy fertilize 


tures. containing all three of qggo™ simple, 
nutrients. In a few instances, ho t 
ever, additions to straight materi hor d pine 
—includin, i 
cluding ammonium sulfate, trij he handlin 


and normal superphosphates, pot; 
sium sulfate and gypsum—were maf 
The quantities of admixed ald 
ranged from 1 to 30 lb. per ton 


asks, rub 
protective ¢ 
ished; and 


mixtures; chlordane, 0.25 to 10 lb, ce 
more; and DDT, 1.5 to 40 lb. posed Comes 
ength of til 

Growth Predicted 
Change-o1 
Fertilizer - pesticides mixtures Mheration the 
used in a number of foreign coilehtly,” it w 
tries, among which are Canada, Gra industry 
Britain and New Zealand, Dr. JacfiRcted statec 
reported. burs, or cel 


ery of the 
e their 
ades with 
psticide. Ot 
me and sa 
Derations Vv 


Looking ahead, he said that fe 
the country as a whole, the ou 
look is promising for continue 
growth in the use of fertilizer-p 
ticide mixtures. Expanded col 
sumption is expected in 32 of th 


states, especially those comprisin 
the North Central region. 


Mr. Harding, looking at the pra‘If our in 
lem from the standpoint of the f@™le assurai 
tilizer manufacturer, pointed Mere here t 
seven basic problems involved in Pars, we cot 


mixing of fertilizers and pesticid 
These problems sum up the opini 
expressed by a cross-section of { 
industry contacted by Mr. Hard 
earlier. 


He said that the main problem 
involve: (1) proper mixing; ( 
analysis; (3) public relations; ( 
product liability; (5) tags, labe 
and registration; (6) safety pré 
cautions and (7) frequency ‘ 
changes occasioned by different 
in grade and amount of pesticidd 
required. 


“Unless we can give our custome 
product that we feel is properly mv 
and one that will give uniform tre 
ment of the soil, then in my hum} 
opinion we should never take | 
order,” Mr. Harding observed, 4 
continued by saying that the © 
monly used insecticide materials 4 
best be incorporated in a fertilizer 
used in liquid form by sprayins 
proper amount of insecticide on 2P 
weighed amount of fertilizer. 

“This can be done in a batch 
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ribbon type mixer,” he said. “The One of t 
secticide material should be sP!PY Mr. Coy 
on the tumbling mix slowly and 
mixer should make several TeVMMBM4Y arise ¢ 
tions after all the liquid has bee” Mpury may 
troduced. Solid small granular ™#>0l treated 
rial can also be mixed before 
with the same type of equipment BP"y arise j 
added. oll contan 

Mr. Harding commended the PPlication 
scientious work of fertilizer sai 


| 
Or 4 


cials who have seen the problem 
; have worked with members of 
a istry in a most cooperative 
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ly 0.9 public relations could or could 
Of mil pe a problem, depending on the 
the individual plant, it 


n of the 
—e out. “Fumes from the 


: iquids, or dust from the use 
pele along with the pungent 
pdor of some of these materials, 
ould be the cause of neighborhood 
omplaints,” Mr. Harding said. “I 
an think of a few plants that I 
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roduct Liability 


Product liability could be serious, 
r when a producer mixes these pes- 
ides in his goods and guarantees 
fo fertilizer, as well as the insecti- 
de value, “he has the ball on his 
Jey’ and it could go in a number 
directions. This fact alone, he 
ated, has a deterrent effect in mix- 


precedj 

f insole the two materials. 

with fg Tags, labels and registration for a 
at of Mamall mixer shipping one or two 
s, funfilirades within his own state, are rela- 


ely simple. But for the larger plant 
bipping many grades into several 
ates, this problem becomes very 
mplicated and the attaching of 
ultiple labels and tags during a 
sy fertilizer shipping season is far 
om simple, Mr. Harding said. 
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As to safety precautions, he 
stated that great care is used in 
he handling and mixing. “Dust 
asks, rubber gloves, and other 
protective devices have been fur- 
ished; and so far, in no case, with 
ur company, have men been ex- 
posed continuously for any great 
ength of time,” he reported. 


“Change-over is a time-consuming 
beration that cannot be passed over 
yhtly,” it was noted. “A number of 
ir industry members who were con- 
icted stated that they have certain 
urs, or certain days, to make de- 
ery of these mixtures; others con- 
e their mixtures to one or two 
ades with one specified amount of 
psticide. Others take them as they 
me and say it really disrupts their 
perations when they have several 
ders arriving at intervals in the 
hme day and requiring varied an- 
yses and mixtures.” 

“If our industry had any reason- 
ble assurance that this practice 
ere here to stay, for even several 
pars, we could afford to install prop- 
equipment—and eliminate most of 
e problems that now give us con- 

In a paper discussing product lia- 
lity aspects of fertilizer-pesticide 
ixtures, John D, Conner, Washing- 
bn, D.C. attorney and counsel for 
e National Agricultural Chemicals 
ssn., pointed out that despite the 
gh potential benefit of both ferti- 
ers and pesticides, use of both pro- 
cts is accompanied by a potential 
teat of injury or loss of a crop 
times more, valuable than the 
orth of the materials applied. 


He pointed out that “product lia- 
lity claims are not new to either 
e fertilizer or pesticide industries.” 
owever, the fertilizer industry has 
been plagued with such a heavy 
‘ume of claims as has the pesticide 
ade, he observed, but added that 
hen the fertilizer manufacturer 
dertakes to mix pesticides with his 
Fant food products, “there may arise 
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One of the hazards pointed out 
"Y Mr. Conner is that the precise 
‘anner in which a potential injury 
ty arise cannot be foreseen. “The 
Nury may be to plants grown in 
“ treated with the mixture short- 
'Y before planting, or the injury 
my ‘rise in subsequent years from 
Contamination resulting from 


PPlication in earlier years,” Mr. 
vonner said, 


the ¢ 
cont 


“The alleged damage may arise 
from the failure of the material to 
give adequate control, or it may arise 
from an off-flavor in the produce. It 
could arise because the use of the 
mixture resulted in a residue in the 
produce resulting in seizure under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The damage could arise from 
personal injury to the applicator or 
to others in the enviroment in which 
the mixture is used or produced.” 


The attorney said that whatever 
the type of injury may be, it would 
arise in all probability because of 
one or more of three basic deficien- 
cies which he outlined as follows: 

“The first basic deficiency may be 
the failure to conduct adequate re- 
search prior to marketing the pro- 
duct to determine its capabilities 
and its limitations, and the manner 
in which it can be properly and safely 
used,” he said. Even though this is 
thought to be the responsibility of the 
producer of the basic ingredients, yet, 
“when you market the product it 
becomes your responsibility,” he de- 
clared. “You assume the obligation 
of knowing its capabilities and its 
limitations and of the possible pit- 
falls connected with its use.” 


The second basic deficiency Mr. 
Conner noted was the possible fail- 
ure to use “adequate production 
controls or methods to assure that 
the product you actually produce 
and package accords with your 
standard product. The production 
of fertilizer-pesticide mixtures may 
well. present production and con- 
trol problems not encountered in 
normal fertilizer production.” 


The third basic deficiency may 
arise from a failure to label or ad- 
vertise the product in accordance 
with statutory standards. “The fed- 
eral and state pesticide laws contain 
stringent regulatory requirements, 
some of which have no counterpart 
in the fertilizer laws. It should be 
borne in mind that a failure to meet 
these statutory requirements may 
become the basis of a liability action,” 
he warned. 


Mr. Conner cautioned his audience 
of fertilizer people not to make the 
mistake of believing that “just be- 
cause a fertilizer-pesticide mixture 
has been accepted for registration by 
both the pesticide and fertilizer con- 
trol officials it thereby meets the 
regulatory requirements of both laws. 
Bear in mind that in a liability suit 
premised upon statutory violations, 
it will be the jury, not the regulatory 
official, who will determine whether 
your product met the statutory re- 
quirements.” 


Production Control 


The attorney added, however that 
when injury occurs, the grower is 
often likely to decide the pesticide 
is the culprit, regardless of other 
considerations. ‘There is no reason 
to assume that fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures will completely escape this 
suspicion,” he added. 


In view of this, Mr. Conner said, 
production control procedure must 
serve two functions: first, to assure 
that all batches of the material 
produced accord with the guar- 
antee, and the second is to enable 
the maker to trace back and de- 
termine if there was any deficiency 
in the product, if it is later alleged 
to have produced injury. 


Batch production records should 
be as complete and detailed as is 
practicable, he declared. As a mini- 
mum, he suggested that the batch 
production records should show not 
only the exact quantities of each in- 
gredient which went into the batch, 
but also the initials of the employee 
who calculated and weighed the 
quantities. 

“They should identify the source 
of all ingredients,” Mr. Conner said. 
“If the ingredient containers bear 
batch numbers, these batch numbers 
should be recorded on the batch pro- 


duction records. 
“All quantities produced should be 


.| plicated, of course. But even in this 
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designated by batch number. It is 
not enough that the batch number 
indicate only the date and place of 
production. It should designate each 
separate batch produced even if there 
are identical consecutive batches pro- 
duced. A representative sample 
should be retained from each batch 
for as long a period as is practicable. 


“This period should not be short- 
er than the growing season of any 
produce on which this mixture 
might be used. It would be desir- 
able that it be retained until the 
statute of limitations would have 
run on any injuries which may be 
alleged to have been caused by this 
mixture. In most cases, this would 
be three years from the date on 
which the mixture’ was applied.” 


Necessary Tests 


“If the container of the question- 
able product is still available at the 
time the liability action arises, the 
answer is simple,” he said. “All 
necessary tests can be performed 
with the retained samples from that 
batch. Frequently, additional pack- 
ages from the same batch can be 
located in the hands of other users.” 

“If you ship to a distributor and 
the distributor, in turn, sells to the 
user, the problem becomes more com-— 


situation the designation of the batch 
numbers on the shipping documents 
covering your shipment to the dis 
tributor may enable you either to 
identify precisely or sharply limit the 
possible batches out of which the 
questionable product could have 
come.” 

Mr. Conner said that although 
some of these precautions are ad- 
mittedly cumbersome, they are all 
based upon practical experience in 
investigating and defending liability 
claims which have arisen from the 
use of pesticides. 


“Even if the precautions are ob- 
served, I cannot assure you that 
you will be immune from liability 


infestation problem. A water-s 


for non-essential, bulky chemic 


Easy to prepare! Dilute | 
Easy to use! On the farm—apply 


part 


bu. in the boot or auger. 


Don't risk discounts of up to $! 


TA 


Selco Supply Co., Eaton, Colo. 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 
No Longer is New and Untried 


For over 5 years WeeviDoom has been the answer to the grain 


in a highly concentrated liquid form. No excessive freight costs 


hopper at rate of | oz. to |'2 bu. In the elevator—5 gal. to 1,000 


One application will protect for one full season at an average cost of 
1.85¢ bu. at the farm level—1.2¢ bu. at the elevator level. 


Use WeeviDoom in your elevator and sell it to your farmer customers. 


elevator spray equipment available. 


WeeviDoom may be purchased from the following distributors: 
industrial Fumigant Co., 925 State Line, Kansas City, Mo. 


Rocca-Curvi, inc., 25 California S$t., San Francisco, Calif. 


MID-WESTERN SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. INC. 


claims,” Mr. Conner concluded, but 
added that if and when they do 
arise, the defendant’s chances will 
be greatly enhanced. 


In his discussion on the state laws 
and regulatory policies affecting the 
sale and distribution of fertilizer- 


pesticide mixtures, Rodney C. Berry 
pointed out some of the difficulties 


encountered by control officials when 
the distribution of fertilizers is reg- 
ulated by laws in 47 states and the 
distribution of pesticides by federal 
law and by laws in 41 states. 

To bring about the most uniformity 


possible, he said, the associations of 


both fertilizer and pesticide officials, 


in cooperation with manufacturers, 
have drafted “model laws” to elim- 
inate major differences. 


The Virginia control official re- 
viewed the laws regulating the sale 
of fertilizers, most of which have 
been in effect for many years, ob- 
serving that much research and 
education has been conducted to 
make growers well informed about 
fertilizers. “Few farmers are apt to 
injure themselves, their crops or 
their livestock through the use of 
these materials,” he observed, 
“Fertilizers are not highly toxic 
materials and laws regulating the 
labeling, distribution and responsi- 
bility of the manufacturer are not 
as strict as they are for pesticide 
laws. 


Pesticide laws “have been enacted 
or amended during the past ten years 
and during this comparatively short 
period much uniformity has been ac- 
complished through the cooperative 
efforts of control officials, manu- 
facturers and experiment station 
workers,”’ Mr. Berry said. 

“Pesticides have been formulated 
to mitigate pests and have been for- 
mulated with compatible materials. 
The rate and correct time of ap- 
plication has been determined by 
careful experiments of entomologists. 
and other scientific workers, and the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Spencer Honors Farm Bankers 


SPENCER SEMINAR—A group of farm representatives of banks, news- 
men and officials of the Spencer Chemical Co. are shown in the top photo prior 
to leaving Kansas City by air for the company’s Jayhawk Works at Pittsburg, 
Kansas. The occasion was a three-day bank farm representative seminar, in 
which bank farm representatives from seven states participated. 


In the second row of pictures, John Hardimon, State Bank of Bement, 
IL, is shown at the left, checking wheat growth. With him are A. C. Kamm 
(center), Piatt County, Ill, farm advisor, and Bert Downey, farmer. Mr. 
Hardimon was the Illinois bank farm representative (FR) attending the 
Kansas seminar. R. M. Bird, Goodhue County National Bank, Red Wing, 
Minn., is shown on a visit to a cattle farmer in the right panel. Mr. Bird 
was the Minnesota FR delegate. 


On-the-spot visits with farm customers are one of the principal chores of 
John Perrier, left, third row, FR with the First National Bank in Dodge City, 
Kansas, and Kansas FR delegate to the Spencer seminar. Farm service is a 
full-time chore for Warren Langfitt, manager of the farm service department 
of the Centerville (Iowa) National Bank, shown at the left in the third row, 
right hand picture. He is talking things over with Earl Brinegar, center, a 
tenant farmer, and F. L. Sawyers, right, the landlord and president of the 
Centerville National Bank. The boy in the picture is Mr. Brinegar’s son. 


The bottom row, left, shows Carl L. Cramton, left, Security Bank of 
Ponca City, Okla., visiting a farmer. Mr. Cramton was the Oklahoma FR dele- 
gate to the Spencer seminar. The Kentucky representative was Ryan Mason, 
First City Bank & Trust Co., Hopkinsville. He is shown (lower right) on a 
visit to a hog raiser’s farm. Tony L. Westra, Northwest Security National 
Bank, Sioux Falls, S.D., another FR at the seminar, 
ture here. Full details of the Spencer seminar 
of Croplife, page 17. 


is not shown in the pic- 
appeared in the June 13 issue 


Problems of Soil Fertility 
Approached With Fresh, Live] nea 
Vigor by NPFI Youth Panel! 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS — 
One of the big hits of the preliminary 
National Plant Food Institute con- 
vention here last week was a youth 
panel which demonstrated that if the 
future of agriculture rests with the 
young farmers, it is indeed in safe 
hands. 

The youths, representatives of the 
4-H clubs, Future Farmers of Am- 
erica and the National Junior Veg- 
etable Growers Assn., talked about 
and demonstrated the vital role of 
fertilizer with enthusiasm, poise and 
freshness rarely seen on a trade con- 
vention platform. 


Here’s how Lamar Ratliff, 15- 
year-old 4-H club member from 
near Baldwyn, Miss., described how 
he produced 218 bu. corn—“all 
corn and no glue”—from one acre. 


“Mr. Taylor Smith, my county 
agent, told me when I enrolled in the 
4-H corn project in 1950 that if I 
would prepare a good seed bed, apply 

‘plenty of fertilizer and keep the 
weeds out, I could make 100 bu. corn 
on one acre. My Dad didn’t believe 
this was possible because he had 
never fertilized corn and never made 
over 30 bu. on one acre but he was 
anxious for me to try and he has 
encouraged and helped me all the 
way through.” 

By following the fertilizer recom- 
mendations of his county agent and 
with the help of irrigation, Lamar 
reported he made 179 bu. corn on an 
acre in 1950 and “had about 50 vis- 
itors that year mostly local farmers 
and agricultural workers.” The next 
year he made 187 bu., was given 
many honors and “had about 100 vis- 
itors.” 


“T still believed that I could make 
200 bu. on that acre and Mr. Smith 
and my Dad began to believe that 
I might make it,” Lamar said. He 
made 214 bu. in 1952, and had “over 
300 visitors from several states that 
year.” 


“But shucks, I still wasn’t satis- 
fied,” Lamar said. “I believed that I 
could make 300 bu. on that acre. 
I figured that if I could get 30,000 
plants, one ear to each stalk, 100 
ears to the bushel, that I could 
make 300 bu.” 


“Mr. Smith told me he thought I 
was getting too many plants, but to 
go ahead if I wanted to try it. I put 
32,000 plants on that acre and that 
was too many. The sun couldn’t get 
in and I dropped down to 165 bu. 
This was still high in the county 
though. 

“You can see that disappointments 
happen in 4-H club work just as they 
do in everything else, just as they 
will all through life, but I still believed 
I could reach that 300 bu. goal. I was 
determined to try with 28,000 plants. 
We had another severe drouth, but 
of course this didn’t bother me like 
it did everyone else in the county be- 
cause I had a 3-acre pond full of 
water. 

“I irrigated seven times and made 
218.5 bu. It was all corn and no glue. 
This was high in the state. I had 
about 500 visitors from all over the 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

“I was disappointed because some 
Yankee farmer from Iowa beat me 
last year but he better stay on his 
toes because I still believe I can make 
300 bu. on that acre and I’m trying 
again this year.” 


Another panel member, William 
D. Gunther, 20, Live Oak, Fla., na- 
tional president of the Future 
Farmers of America, told the 
group that “soil building and a safe 
future for farming are two in- 
separable entities, and, in a more 
electrifying sense, soil building and 


the future prosperity of our nation 
are inseparable.” 


“With millions of additiona| Deop 
expected to join us at the dinn 
table in the future, we boys, who w 
be operating the nation’s farms 
generation hence, must realize tha 
it is imperative for us to know ho 
to maintain, replenish and incre, 
the productivity of the land,” he said 
“This means that we must prote 
and properly use every acre on eve 
farm in the country. 

“I think that most of our Futuy 
Farmers are aware of this Challengg 
to our national security and of thy 
close relationship that exists betwee 
soil building and the problem , 
maintaining a strong national eco, 
omy. This awareness is a sign q 
progress in itself, for young peopl 
hold persistently to convictions mag 
early in their lives. 


“The sound land management prir 
ciples we are learning and endeavor 
ing to put into practice are nothin 
new. They are measures you ha 
considered for a long time. The dif 
ference is that we, as young farmers 
look at these methods in a fresh, ne 
exciting way. We have much to lear 
and much to accomplish with wha 
we already know. I believe that 
can do it with people like you behin 
us.” 


Joe Strickland, 16, and Tommy 
Dotson, 15, both of Summerville, 
W. Va., told the convention that 
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“if starved plants could only squeal By Al 
like hungry pigs, we would pay Cage 
more attention to their hungerM 4 complete 
needs.” supply s 
They presented a demonstration 
“soil: fertility and improvement” am Stat 
representatives of the National Junio voli 


Vegetable Growers Assn. 

“Even though they (hungry plants 
can’t squeal, they have means of tell 
ing us of their plant food deficiencie 
which we will call hunger signs 
Tommy and Joe pointed out wi 
photographs showing a corn leaf de 
ficient in nitrogen. 


William B. Ward, president of 
the American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors, and head, 
Department of Extension Teaching 
and Information, Cornell Univer 
sity, panel moderator, said that 
“the science of farming requires 
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trained farmers and there is nom - farmers | 
better place for training than ij” and 2-12- 
the youth organizations of our 1 soy they | 
tion, the 4-H Clubs, Future Farn- os grains | 
ers of America, and the Nationalgge'“¢ dressing, 
Junior Vegetable Growers Asst. BB The rates ct 
“There are far too many farmemmp'eading fer 
today who till their soil and pl: _ of pou 
their crops under a philosophy re oo from 
iniscent of that old adage: It wag Ui'crence. | 
good for Paul and Silas and it’s g0 og app! 
enough for me. Translated, this 750 Ib. 
takes on increased significance whe ; to 750 Ib. 
we consider the fact that farmeyy Si 
in virtually every state in the natioggg" ed out se 
are using less than half as mu¢ , drouth 4 
fertilizer as their experiment station’ the agric 
recommend they could and _ shoul Ty 
use with profit. 
“To carry the analogy 


further, as manufacturers of fe 


1 
lizers, you necessarily must rely UP? ith 10's 
our farm youth and their leaders Ti. 5. heap 
change this. adverse picture of {2 adhe 
ing operations. a tion ab 
“Personally, and as a represent 
tive of one of our great land-g' ye, with 10 - 
universities, I am happy to see “Mas. 0. with 
recognition the fertilizer industtY with 
giving to our young agricultl@™. vetch, Rat 


people. I am glad to see that 9 
recognize our farm youth as our m 
important crop. It’s one bountif 
crop grown on American farms whl¢ 
no one suggests needs any price SU 
ports or parity ratios.” 
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EXAS DEDICATION—Dedication of the Lone Star Experimental Farm by 


e Texas Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches, Texas, attracted over 1,000 per- 
ons who met and heard talks by some of the above personalities. Welcoming 
isitors was M. S. Wright, Sr., president and founder of the firm, seen on 


e left. In the second photo are shown (from the left): Joe Wright, vice 
esident in charge of production for the company; Tom Wright, vice presi- 


dent in charge of sales and credits, and Steele Wright, vice president and 


general manager. Perry Campbell, manager of the Lone Star farm and one 
of the speakers, is shown in the next photo. In the second last scene, Dooley 
Dawson, agricultural vice president of the Second National Bank, Houston, 
and principal speaker at the occasion, is shown at the microphone. The crowd 
lined up for the giant barbecue is shown in the final photo. 


irginia Dealer Finds Farmers 
illing to Learn More About 
Proper Fertilizer Use, Results 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 
A complete fertilizer, feed and 
arm supply service offered to farm- 
ation olie’s within a radius of about 30 miles 
ent” Richmond, Va., is helping the 
,mmpouthern States Richmond Cooper- 
UR tive roll up a sizable volume of 
- plants usiness—despite the fact that some 
of of Virginia suffered very heav- 
from drouth in 1954. 
r signs George Roller, manager, reports 
ut witae2t farmers who used the right rec- 
leaf de endations of fertilizer achieved 
bir crops in semi-drouth areas. 

The general consensus of agricul- 
lent off™ural men in the area is that fer- 
f Agri-@™mlizer helps plants to survive during 
d headf™routh conditions and hastens recov- 
paching of crops when the rains come. 
ae Soybeans are a cash crop in the 
equires Richmond area, states Mr. Roller 
is nomend farmers have been using 0-14- 
‘han ing! and 2-12-12 fertilizers on land | 
our nafebere they grow the beans. For 

Farm-gpm™all grains 5-1-10 and 2-12-12, for 
ational de dressing, have been in demand. 
Asst. Ti The rates charged by this firm for 
farmenmpreading fertilizer vary with the 
id pla umber of pounds used per acre. The 
hy re stance from Richmond also makes 


difference. Generally, the follow- 
g rates apply: 1,000 Ib. per acre, 
2.75; 750 lb. per acre, $3.25, and 
”) to 750 Ib. per acre, $3.75. 

Southern States Cooperative has 
forked out seeding rates for emer- 
ency drouth pastures in cooperation 


» the agricultural colleges in the 
rea, 


These are: 

Mixture No. 1. One bushel each 
f seed oats, barley and rye, with 
) to 15 lb. domestic rye grass, or 
th 10 to 15 Ib. crimson clover, or 
ith 15 to 25 Ib, hairy winter vetch. 
Pplication above for one acre. 
Mixture No. 2. Two thirds of a 
shel each of seed oats, barley and 
v*, With 10 to 15 Ib. domestic rye 
‘ss, or with 10 to 15 lb. crimson 
over, or with 15 to 25 Ib. hairy win- 
"Vetch. Rate per acre. 


eortilizer. Apply 500 to 700 Ib. 
0 or 10-10-10 or another high 
en fertilizer per acre. If ad- 
grazing is needed, 

dress with 20-25 Ib. nitrogen 


It wa 
it’s go0 


per acre in late winter or early 
spring. . .” 


The Richmond store has many edu- 
cational meetings on fertilizers and 
insecticides, weed controls, etc., to 
which farmers of the area are in- 
vited. Mr. Roller reports that these 
meetings are usually very well at- 
tended and bring fine results. Farm- 
ers today want to know what fer- 

(Continued on page 16) 


Fertilizer Use Doubles 
Rice Yields on Land 
In Use 45 Years 


STUTTGART, ARK.— When rice 
growing was in its prime 45 years ago 
on the Grand Prairie, few farmers 
would have believed their land would 
be capable of producing more than 
50% larger yields per acre in 1955. 

However, Fred Hillman of Stutt- 
gart, Ark., who is rice farming the 
same land where he produced his 
first rice crop in 1909 cites this ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Hillman purchased 160 acres 
of prairie land in 1909. At that time 
the soil was highly fertile and the 
water level was less than 50 ft. Aver- 
age rice yields during those early 
days on his farm were 60-65 bu. per 
acre—an average yield in the county. 


Mr. Hillman rotated his land, but 
did not use commercial fertilizer 
until about three years ago. In 
January, 1958, he was assisted by 
Roy L. Sanderlin, county agent, in 
having his soil tested by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Soil Testing 
Laboratory. 


The soil test revealed that the or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen was low- 
medium and that potash and phos- 
phate were very low. Fertilizer recom- 
mendations made by the soil testing 
laboratory were followed by Mr. Hill- 
man with good results that year. 

In 1954 on one particular field, Mr. 
Hillman applied 100 lb. 60% potash 
and 100 lb. 48% phosphate and 100 
Ib. anhydrous ammonia to the rice 
crop. When the crop was harvested 
from this field the yield amounted to 
124 bu. per acre green weight. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


It is to the credit of the super market people that they are alive 
to change and sensitive to consumer demand. They have uncovered— 
like they have so often in the past—a new merchandising opportunity 
and they’re going “full steam ahead.” ’ 

Established farm chemical dealers ought to take note and make 
their plans accordingly because this new merchandising opportunity 
is open to them as well as to super markets. 

Surveys show that perhaps 75% or more super markets stock 
insecticides for garden pest control. Seeds are carried by over 70% 
of all supers. Bulbs are stocked by 35% and plants by over 20%. 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 


County Agent, 
Washington County, Tenn. 


CASUALTIES... 


Any business man who does not 
cultivate a crop of public relations. 
. .. Any business whose employees 
are not loyal to that business....A 
farming community not organized by 
its own people. ... A beef or dairy 
cattle farmer without an abundance 
of good pasture and legume hay... . 
A country boy or girl not taking part 
in 4-H Club work. ... A forest fire. 
... Any job you might have if you 
are not interested in it....A church 
that is not interested in all the young 
people in the community. 


A field planted with poor seed. 
. .. And not enough of nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash to produce a 
maximum yield. ... Any boy or 
girl who does not learn how to 
work with the hands. ... An acre 
of land that isn’t sweet. ...A 

(Continued on page 16) 


Fertilizer fungicides, garden and yard 
supplies, waterers, sprinklers, garden 
books, tools, window boxes, etc., are 
found in many, many super markets. 
These super market operators realize 
the attractive profit advantages of- 
fered by these items. 


The farm chemical dealer must 
realize the attractiveness of super 
market shopping: Ample parking, 
long store hours, ease of shopping, 
attractive displays and ready avail- 
ability of a wide variety of garden 
and farm chemicals and supplies. 


It is claimed that there are many 
super markets which have already 
increased their retail sales in gar- 
den fertilizers, insecticides and 
other garden items as much as 
400% without expanding the orig- 
inal floor space. 


The super operators have found 
that sales of insecticides, animal pest 
controls and weed killers are fairly 
heavy all year around, although the 
best months for weed killers are - 
March through September. March 
through June are the heaviest months 
across the country for bulbs, seeds, 
plants and nursery stocks. Bulb sales 
expand again during September and 
October. 


One major supplier which de- 
votes its sales and creative efforts 
exclusively to the super market 
trade, believes that in the next 
four years, the supers will capture 
the largest single percentage of all 
garden items in the U.S. 


Established farm and garden chem- 
icals dealers must be awake to this 
(Continued on page 16) 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6261—Ant 
Powder 


A consumer package of ant powder 
containing dieldrin has been an- 
nounced by J. T. Eaton & Co., Inc. 
The package, which is a circular 
hand-squeeze applicator, weighs 3 oz. 
and its trade name is Rough and 
Ready ant powder. To secure more 
details about this product check No. 
6261 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6162—Sprayer 


A heavy-duty sprayer, called by the 
trade name, Hy-Row sprayer, has 
been developed by the O. W. Kromer 
Co. The sprayer features a 25 h.p. 
driving engine and is said to be 
suitable for cotton and tobacco spray- 
ing, as well as corn borer control 
and all types of custom spraying. It 
has a heavy-duty low-speed tractor 
transmission which allows continuous 
operation in all speeds. The clutch 
is a Rockford disc oil clutch. The 
tank and booms are claimed to be 
resistant to corrosion and rust from 
all spray chemicals and concentrated 
fertilizers. The tank has a 225-gal. 
capacity. Booms are raised and low- 
ered automatically. by a hydraulic 


pump. A 3.6 hp. auxiliary engine 
provides mechanical agitation and 
drives the 2-cylinder piston pump, 
which produces 9 gal. per minute at 
400 lb. pressure. To secure more 
complete information check No. 6162 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6259—Nitrogen 
Solution Pump 


The John Blue Co. has recently 
announced production of its new 
nitrogen solution pump, model “NSF”’. 
This pump is fully enclosed and: has 
approximately 2% times the output 
of the “NSC” which it supersedes. 
The pump is ground driven and, when 
mounted on one of the Blue trailer 
type rigs (such as the Nitro-Shooter 
series “20-NS’”) up to 75 gal. of solu- 
tion per acre may be applied when 
fertilizing four 40-in. rows, the com- 
pany announcement states. The pump 
is designed for use with both non- 
pressure and pressure solutions (in- 
cluding aqua ammonia). All working 
parts operate in a bath of oil inside 
an inclosed, dust tight crankcase. A 
“double lip seal” protects the crank- 
shaft from solution and prevents con- 
tamination of oil, it is claimed. The 
pumping end is constructed of non- 
corrosive materials such as stainless 


No. 5163—Gross Bagger 


0 No. 5175—Fly Control 

C1) No. 6164—Crabgrass Film 
No. 6167—Bulletin 

No. 6168—-NH, Hoses 


No. 6252—-NH; Applicator 


Send me information on the items marked: 


C0 No. 6254—Insect Display Box 
—) No. 5164—Bag Opening Device [ No. 6255—Chemical Booklet 
No. 6259—-Pump 

No. 6260—Meter 

No. 6261—Ant Powder 

No. 6162—Sprayer 

CO No. 6251—Planter Attachment [] No. 6169—Seed Treatment 

No. 6270—Nitrogen 
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‘steel and aluminum. To secure more 
complete details check No. 6259 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6169—Seed 
Treatment 


A new six-page folder on how to 
treat seed with Heptachlor has been 
published by the Velsicol Corp. The 
folder, which is free upon request, 
demonstrates how Heptachlor is used, 
when to treat seed, how to treat seed, 
and points out special advantages of 
Heptachlor for seed treatment. A 
“table shows the rates of application 
for standard Heptachlor formulations 
for wireworms, seed corn maggots, 
southern corn rootworm and sugar 
beet root maggots. According to the 
information in the folder, the product 
insures protection of cucumber seeds, 
corn, beans, oats, wheat, onions, 
sugar beets and other seeds. The 
folder is available by checking No. 
6169 on the coupon and dropping it 
in the mail. 


No. 6270—Nitrogen 


New literature has been prepared 
by the Grand River Chemical Division 
of Deere & Co. on its new product, 
Vitrea. The literature describes the 
product as being composed of “45% 
nitrogen fertilizer from urea.” Prilled 
into a bead-like shape, the product 
is called “non-caking” and “free flow- 
ing.” One folder contains recommen- 
dations for its use on rice with sec- 
tions devoted to its use in Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and California. 
Another folder has recommendations 
for its use on corn, sorghums, small 
grains, pastures, grass crops, cotton 
and sugar beets, the number of 
pounds to apply and common meth- 
eds of application. Secure the litera- 
ture by checking No. 6270 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services, 


a copy of the data sheet check N 


No. 6167—Insecticide 
Bulletin 


Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., Inc., 
has just published an information 
bulletin on Prentox Pyronyl “75”, an 
oil-free pyronyl concentrate. The 
bulletin states that the product is a 
new development in the field of py- 
rethrum insecticides, “incorporating 
the rapid killing power and complete 
freedom from toxicity of pyrethrum 
and the stabilizing and insect repel- 
lant activity of piperonyl butoxide. It 
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contains no kerosene, no odorless base 
oil, nor any other solvent.” The mod 
important area claimed for the Us¢ 
of Prentox Pyronyl “75” will be iq 
the field of grain protection, It pro 
vides a method whereby a grain py 
tectant entirely free of oil may y 
applied directly on the grain. To gl 
cure the bulletin check No. 6167 anj 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 6164—Crabgrags 
Film 


A new slide film in sound and eolg 
titled, “Prevent Crabgrass and Oth, 
Weeds with Crag Herbicide-1” js noy 
available. This 7-min. film will be Jen 
without charge by Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals, Carbide & Carbon Chem 
icals Co., a division of Union Carhbige 
& Carbon Corp. To secure the film 
on loan check No. 6164 on the coupoy 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 6252—NH: 


Applicator 


The John Blue Co. has recent) 
announced the addition to its line of 
a new series of tractor mounted g 
hydrous ammonia applicators for 
with rear mounted tool bars. Tanks 
(with capacity up to 100 gal.) ard 
mounted directly on the tool bar. The 
Blue metering pump is mounted d 
rectly over the rear axle housing 
where it is accessible to the operator 
The firm’s line of applicators includes 
the spring tine which is suitable fo 


side dressing and top dressing re 
quirements and the more durabld 
spring trip shank, which is suitabl 
for tougher ground. Available for the 
first time is a line of rigid, truss 
frame type shanks for tough sd 
conditions where excessive deflectio 
is a problem. These applicators wi 
fit any size tool bar from 1% in 
to 2% in. Tractor mountings are als 
available. To secure more complet 
information check No, 6252 on thé 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 5163—Gross 


Bagger 


A new two-color data sheet, 0 
fered by the Richardson Scale Co 
describes and illustrates the com 
pany’s manually-operated gross bag 
ger. Equipped with an automatic cut 
off device, this recently-developm 
bagger scale fills and weighs eithe 
textile or multi-wall paper bags } 
capacities of 50 to 140 Ib. To secu 


5163 on the coupon and drop it in’ 
mail. 


No. 6254—Insect 
Display Box 


An insect display box designed > 
an entomologist to aid in the iden 
tification of comrnon cereal pests 
offered by the Mid-Western 
Chemical Co., Inc. Produced by th 
Bio-Preparations Co., the box is § 
in. wide, 12 in. long and 2 in. dee? 
It contains 12 detailed and enlars 
color drawings of these pests in th 
adult and larval stages. Three act 
al specimens of each pést are moul 
ed on pins in the box. Insects show 
include the rice weevil, grané 
weevil, lesser grain borer, the “ 
delle, saw-toothed grain beetle, a 
goumois grain moth, Indian ™ 
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ain beetle, confused flour 

meal worm, black car- 

‘ pectle and the cereal mite. Be- 

» of the small size of the mite, 

wll specimens are not included. 

sh , adaptable for display in eleva- 
S basg s and farm stores where fumigants 
sold and for educational 
- schools and industrial plants. To 
| oa price and other information 

t pro os check No. 6254 on the coupon 


ind mail it. 


o. 5164—Bag 
ppening Device 


udson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
i a new multiwall bag 
ature, called by the trade name, 
snap-Open Sack.” “Bag users will 
‘o able to open multiwalls with a 
ick snap of the wrist,” @ company 
nokesman said. The quick-opening 
evice, on Which @ patent has been 
pplied for, is achieved by placing 


a series of small perforations in one 
corner of the bag under the tape 
and near the sewing line. By grasp- 
ing the tape at this corner and pull- 
ing sharply upward, an opening is 
instantly started. It can be stopped 
and held at any point convenient 
for controlled spout pouring. The bag 
is available in both open-mouth and 
alve types. Check No. 5164 on the 
ig refm™ecoupon, clip and mail it to secure 
urablemmore complete details. 


uitable 
No. 5138—Puamp 


‘or the 
h soil Maintaining a constant volume of 
lectiomm™eoW despite fluctuations in water 
s wilggeressure is the function of a new 
tt. ariable cavity pump built by Hypro 
ae Engineering, Inc. When the pressure 
mpleté In the pump reaches a predeter- 
n tia mined point, a spring loaded end 
plate moves outward, increasing the 
length of the pump cavity and en- 
larging the clearances between the 
ends of the rotor and the end plate 
varying the pressure. To secure more 
complete details about this pump 


check No. 5138 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 6255—Chemicals 
Booklet 


Its family of chemical products for 
agriculture are depicted in words and 
Pictures in a booklet, “The Story 
of the Chemicals You Live By,” pub- 
lished by the Diamond Alkali Co. 
The booklet, in its fourth edition, 
contains 24 pages and one entire sec- 
tion is devoted to herbicides and in- 
secticides manufactured by the com- 
pany. The booklet is available with- 
out charge. Check No. 6255 on the 
Coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6168—NH: Hoses 


py lanufacturers and users of an- 
“ Tous ammonia as fertilizer have 
Vailable three new types of hose 
manufactured by the Thermoid Co. 
. oflex type No. 1 for bulk loading 
= made in 1%, 1% and 2 in. ID 
= handles working pressures 
lente 400 Psi—available in 50-ft. 
oe only. Amoflex type No. 2 for 
liv ing anhydrous ammonia in de- 
‘ry and storage up to 350 psi is 


veloped 
eithe 
ags if 
secu 
ck Na 
in th 


manufactured in % in. % in: and 1 in. 
ID sizes—available in long lengths. 
Amoflex type No. 3 for applying am- 
monia from portable field tanks made 
in % in. and % in. ID—is also avail- 
able in long lengths and permits 
working pressures up to 150 psi. To 
secure more complete information 
check No. 6168 on the coupon and 
mail it to this newspaper. 


No. 5175—Fly Control 
Products 


The special products division of 
Mutual Products Co. has announced 
a new line of fly control chemicals. 
All products in the line carry the 
name of SK Surekill Brand. They are 
available in one, five and 53-gal. met- 
al containers with tamper-proof pour- 
ing spouts. The 55% Malathion con- 
centrate is available in pint bottles. 
For those who prefer to use Mala- 
thion in a granular form, five, 10 and 
25-Ib. moisture-proof packages are 
available. National distribution is 
planned. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 5175 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this news- 
paper. 


No. 6260—Moisture, 
Fertility Meter 


A new descriptive catalog is offered | 


by Industrial Instruments, Inc., on 
soil moisture measurement and irri- 
gation control. The catalog describes 
in detail the various methods of soil 
moisture and fertility measurements 
based upon the electrolytic conduc- 
tivity principle as developed by Dr. 
George Bouyoucos. The publication 
also lists the necessary equipment for 
the various tests and controls, in- 
cluding the Bouyoucos cells, moisture 
meter and irrigation controller, etc. 
The catalog maybe obtained by cir- 
cling No. 6260 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this newspaper. , 


No. 6251—Row 
Planter Attachment 


The E. S. Gandrud Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that its new row planter 
attachment eliminates mixing of in- 
secticides with fertilizer and applies 
dry granular insecticides during 
planting. The attachment mounts on 
either 2- or 4-row planters. Designed 


to mount between seed cans, the unit 
delivers metered quantities of dry 
granular chemicals to the fertilizer 
boots through flexible metal tubes. 
Adapters connect insecticides and fer- 
tilizer tubes. A split sprocket clamps 
to the fertilizer drive shaft to drive 
the chemical applicator. A gauge on 
the chemical hopper allows setting of 
various application rates. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 6251 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


Entomologist Named 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — John 
Joseph Durkin of Yuma, Ariz., has 
joined New Mexico A&M’s Agricul- 
tural Extension Service staff as ex- 
tension entomologist. He succeeds Dr. 
R. C. Dobson who is now state en- 
tomologist with the New Mexico 
Plant Quarantine Service. Mr. Dur- 
kin obtained both his B.S. and MS. 
degrees in agricultural economics 
from the University of Arizona. He 
was assistant research entomologist 
at the University from June to Sep- 
tember, 1954, during which time he 
obtained considerable practical ex- 
perience in the screening of insecti- 
cides for use against insects and 
mites in cotton and alfalfa. 


North Carolina 
Firm Finds Personal 
Calls Helpful 


Although Parker Brothers & Co., 
Raleigh, N.C., is over 80 years old, 
the descendants of the founder, M. 
A. Parker, do not rely entirely on 
tradition to help them get volume 
fertilizer business in this predomi- 
nantly tobacco region. 


The present day Parkers—M. D. 
Parker, L. M. Parker, Jr. and W. M. 
Parker, spend a great deal of their 
time out in the territory visiting 
tobacco and other farmers and talk- 
ing over fertilization problems. Most- 
ly the talk goes to the idea of an 
increased application of proper fer- 
tilizer per acre as a sound business 
investment. 

And since tobacco acreage is re- 
stricted at the present time, the 
North Carolina raiser is interested 
in making his tobacco acreage pro- 
duce as much as possible. 


Last year, Parker Brothers & 
Co. built a large concrete and steel 
warehouse, 75 ft. by 176 ft. on the 
outskirts of Raleigh and moved into 
it from a crowded downtown loca- 
tion. The new site has plenty of 
parking space and ample storage 
space for more than 1,900 bales of 
cotton. The firm also has two other 
warehouses available for storage 
needs. 


Most of the tobacco in this area is 
raised by small acreage farmers, 
states W. M. Parker. On a five acre 
strip of land the average farmer can 
raise enough tobacco to make a fair 
living at present day prices. This 
much land will keep a farmer and his 
wife busy all year around. 


The analysis of fertilizer used by 
many tobacco raisers in this region 
is 3-9-6 and 4-8-10. The Parkers on 
their many calls to tobacco raisers 
constantly try to sell the value of a 
4-10-10 fertilizer. 

“With these farmers we find we 
can do our best educational work 
through personal calls,” states Mr. 
Parker. “Because the acreage is 
small we can usually find the farmer 
close to the premises when we call, 
and so we have a high percentage 
of fruitful calls. However, we do use 
some direct mail and newspaper ad- 
vertising to publicize the merits of 
our fertilizers and insecticides.” 


The larger tobacco raisers apply 
fertilizer by the drilling method while 
small users frequently broadcast it 
by hand, reports Mr. Parker. The 
firm also sells insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Some airplane pilots who spe- 
cialize in dusting purchase their sup- 
plies from the Parker firm. 


In recent years, too, the control 
of nematodes has engaged the at- 
tention of many tobacco growers. 
Soil fumigation to treat for nema- 
todes is now practiced in much of 
the region served by the Parker 
firm. 


The owners of the company report 
that just as tobacco raisers are now 
fully sold on control of tobacco va- 
rieties to be planted and over the 
ground level spraying, they are now 
more inclined to go all the way and 
protect the entire plant through ade- 
quate soil fumigation. 


The merchandising of fertilizers 
has progressed far since the 1880's, 
the Parkers show interested persons 
a collection of old notes, dating back 
to 1883, One of these shows that a 
customer exchanged 80 lb. middling 
cotton for two sacks of ammoniated 
phosphate. 


In its new modern warehouse, the 
Parker firm has a large office area 
on the second floor of one section, 
and it also has a new modern cotton 
sampling room. This latter room is 
equipped with special lighting and 
equipment to make sample testing ac- 
curate and convenient. 
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Just scatter 
this bait 

as you 
walk 


A dry granule 
bait—kills both 
resistant and 
non-resistant 
house flies. 


New, easiest way ever to 
control house flies in and 
around barns, poultry sheds, 
out buildings, stables, gar- 
bage disposal areas, drive-in 
restaurants. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Simple as shaking salt — Open 

| the shaker can and scatter 

| lightly around fly feeding 

| areas. 

| fast! You can bait several 

| hundred square feet in 2 or 3 

minutes. 

| Effective! This attractive-type 

bait lures flies, they feed and 
die. 

| Low cost, too! One pound cov- 

| ers 2,000 square feet of fly 
feeding areas, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Space spray gives 
rapid knockdown 


ORTHO Fly Spray is an ideal 
space spray which gives quick 
kill on contact and provides 
excellent control of the lesser 
house fly. 


On all chemicals, read directions 
and cautions before use. 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp, 
(Offices throughout U. 8. A.) 
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Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


How fo Identify 


Several species of stink bugs do damage of 
economic importance. The one shown above, 
the Conchuela, has a yellowish edge around 
its body. In the center is shown the adult of 
the species; at the left, the 4th stage nymph 
and at the right, the 3rd stage nymph. 


Damage Done by Stink Bug 


Several species of this insect damage alfalfa 
severely. They suck the juices of the plants 
thereby stunting and deforming them. They 
damage the seed heads of alfalfa and reduce 
the amount of seed that could be harvested 
otherwise. Full seed crop potentials cannot 
be realized unless the pest is controlled. 
Other stink bugs attack and severely damage 
cotton in all areas where it is grown. They 
feed largely on bolls and seldom invade 
cotton fields in large numbers until the plants 
are fruiting. They insert their needle-like 
beaks into the bolls and suck the juice from 
the immature seed. These punctures may 
cause the shedding of young bolls. Small 
bolls become soft, turn yellowish and fall 
off. Punctured bolls not thrown off by the 
plants, may show injury varying from a slight 
stain in one lock of the mature boll, to what 
is termed an “unpickable” boll, or one in 
which every lock has been punctured. 


Habits of Stink Bug 


Eggs of stink bugs are laid in the stems of 
plants. These eggs hatch into small, rounded, 
blackish nymphal stink bugs that lack wings. 
Within three or four weeks, they develop 
into full-grown stink bugs, capable of laying 
more eggs. There are usually several genera- 
tions each year. Adults of the last generation 
spend the winter under leaves and trash on 
the surface of the soil. 


Control of Stink Bug 


Both sprays and dusts have been variously 
recommended for control of this pest. Toxa- 
phene in either form at the rate of 6 lb. an 
acre, technical, will give control; chlordane 
1 lb. an acre, dust or spray; % Ib. actual 
heptachlor int 100 gal. water an acre; BHC, 
3% gamma isomer plus 5% DDT and 40% 
sulfur; a dust containing 15% toxaphene 
plus 5% DDT and 40% sulfur may also be 
used at the rate of 10 to 15 Ib. an acre. 
USDA says that two treatments with sprays 
made from emulsion concentrates have given 
effective control; BHC to give 0.4 lb. gamma 
isomer an acre and BHC 0.3 lb. gamma iso- 


mer plus 0.75 lb. DDT an acre are likewise 
effective. 


Drawings of Stink Bug furnished Croplife through courtesy of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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ississippi State College reports 
t a farmer who has successfully 
ied most new but proven methods 
hey appeared is J. H. Fly of near 
zoni, who planted over 800 acres 
rotton in 1954. Elmo Hill, county 
nt, of Belzoni stated that Mr. Fly 
ed upon the latest findings of 
‘cultural research. 

r. Fly tried irrigation for the 
t time last year. And like quite 
sw other growers, he started late. 
began making his first two-inch 
lication to 165 acres on July 25. 
used the sprinkler method. A 
rby lake supplied the water. 
hty of the 165 acres were irri- 
d three times, and the remaining 
acres were irrigated twice. 


The average yield for the entire 
igated area was 600 Ib. lint per 
re, compared to 332 Ib. lint per 
re for cuts on either side which 
eived identical treatment except 
the water. The long summer 
outh was severe in ‘the Belzoni 
ea, as it was over most of Mis- 
sippi and the Mid-South. 


fr. Fly’s cotton irrigated three 
es averaged 652.5 Ib. lint per acre. 
t irrigated twice averaged 549 
int per acre. On the 165 irrigated 
ps, the squares and small bolls 
mostly shed off when he started 
apply the water, Mr. Fly said. 
considers that he _ practically 
ted over with helping this crop 
et fruit. 

want to eventually water every 


that I plant,” he declared. Sub- 


ng is needed on most of his sandy 
cotton land, he figures, and he 
been following this practice. 
ut 90% of his land is sandy loam. 
a result of soil testing, Mr. Fly 
ted a liming program at the rate 
wo tons per acre. Tests showed 
“ PH of his soil ranged as 
as 5.1. 


0 fertilize his cotton, he applies 
) lb. actual nitrogen per acre 
he form of anhydrous ammonia. 
addition, on his lighter soils, he 
plies 500 Ib. of 20% superphos- 
ate. He also uses 150 Ib. per acre 


60% muriate of potash on some 
his land. 


e practices a complete poisoning 
ram to control cotton insects, 
Ing with two early treatments 
hrip control. Giving cotton land 
st by retiring it for as long as 

years from cotton and planting 
seeding cover crop pays, he be- 
s. Good reseeding crops for this 


de lespedeza and Laredo peas, 
tated. 
* 


rtilizer with nitrogen is usually 
best way to boost pecan yields 
use this is the nutrient most 
y to be lacking in peean-orchard 
Says John A. Cox, horticulturist 
the Louisiana State University 
cultural Extension Service. 

e nitrogen can be applied either 
ting or fall, he said. It is readily 
by pecan trees during the same 
pn it is applied, 


“ Way fertilizer is put in the 
patton as important as the kind 
* € of fertilizer used on flue- 
tobacco, according to G. R. 
associate agronomist at 
Polytechnic Institute. He 
his is especially true if a dry 
Mm follows immediately after 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


Many growers make the mistake 
of laying off a shallow row, putting 
in the fertilizer, and then throwing 
up a low list. 

Under such conditions, the roots of 
the newly set plants are generally 
placed directly in the fertilizer. If 
dry weather follows fertilizer often 
injures and causes many plants to 
die or stunt, Mr. Mathews said. The 
result is an irregular crop that is 


hard to cultivate, more trouble to 
harvest and cure, and is poor in 
quality and low in yield. 

There are two recommended meth- 
ods of placing fertilizer for flue- 
cured tobacco—band placement and 
deep placement. 


T. M. Waller, Mississippi State 
College extension cotton specialist, 
has this word of advice for farm- 
ers: “It is not how much you know 
about growing cotton, it is how you 
manage the timely application of 
your experience plus the applica- 
tion of new research findings 
throughout the growing season 
that will determine higher net re- 
sults.” 

* 


A study conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Economics Department of 


the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station concerning produc- 
tion practices and costs for improved 
pastures in South Carolina has re- 
cently been completed. 

It is pointed out that good pas- 
tures involve considerable cost and 
that their economic success depends 
upon good management by the farm 
operator. He must see that they are 
limed and fertilized properly, mowed 
frequently and properly stocked. 


* 


“The age of change in fertilizer 
practices is just beginning,” says Dr. 
Gaylord M. Volk, soil chemist with 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
at the University of Florida. 

“Research on crop production is 
far behind the industrial production 
of new materials now offered by the 
fertilizer industry,” Dr. Volk said. 


Welded low-pressure tank for bulk 
storage. In 12,000 and 22,000-gal- 
lon capacities. 


Welded low-pressure skid tank for 
on-farm storage. In 500, 830, and 
1000-gallon capacities. Other (with- 
out skids) from 100 to 1000 gallons. 


Planting, 


~ 


22,000-gallon non-pressure 
bolted tank for bulk storage. 


BUTLER offers 3 ways to profit 


from liquid nitrogen bonanza 


Take your choice! You can cash in on the country-sweeping 
liquid nitrogen solution boom with any or all of these Butler 
special alloy non-corrosive aluminum tanks for bulk or on-farm 


storage: 


1. Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon Butler tanks for non-pressure 


nitrogen solutions. 


2. Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon bulk storage 
tanks for low-pressure solutions. 


3. Welded horizontal tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can be 
factory-equipped with skids for on-the-farm storage or for 
transporting solutions from bulk station to farm. 


More and more farmers are applying nitrogen fertilizers in 
liquid form. It’s fast, and it’s low cost. So get in on this soaring 
market. Send coupon today for full information. 


Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 


Welded bulk tanks 


Name. 


Please send me full information on Butler aluminum 
Bolted bulk tanks Small horizontal tanks 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Galesburg, Ill. «© Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. Houston, Tex. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

996A Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
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City. Zone 


State 
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selling 


Doing Business With 


SCHOENFELD 


When Oscar came to work very 
early that morning—he always made 
a point of beating everyone else by 
fifteen or twenty minutes—the first 
thing that met his eye was a large 
white cardboard sign hanging on the 
wall near the wrapping counter. This 
white cardboard sign was about five 
feet high and six feet wide, and on it 
was painted a large, black, house, fly. 

In red letters was this copy, “Don’t 
Swat the Fly . . . Poison Him. Ask 
Us About Fly Spray Control.” 

Oscar swallowed hard. “Ach, such 
a large piece of cardboar he 
growled. “We'll have a big bill at the 
stationer’s again. And that picture of 
the fly. It looks very professional. 
We'll have to pay some artist $5 for 
that, I'll bet.” 

Oscar, the rotund, broad-shouldered 
and partly balding partner in the 
firm of Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy, 
farm supplies company, was still fum- 
ing about unnecessary expenses, espe- 
cially those incurred by irresponsible 
partners, when Tillie Mason, the 
plumpish, ulcer inclined bookkeeper 
came to work. 

“Oh, no, not again,” she exclaimed. 
“You and Pat can’t be fighting so 
early in the morning.” 


“If he was here I would be fight- 


ing with him,” snapped Oscar, 
walking up and down, his hands 
folded behind his back. “I suppose 
he’s home sleeping late—as usual. 
And look at that sign. Another 
foolish promotion idea. Flies—Pat 
thinks it takes crazy signs like that 
to sell fly spray.” 


“It’s a very good picture,” Tillie 
said studying it. ‘That fly looks real.” 

“And it’s a very big piece of card- 
board,” Oscar said. “I know it cost 
plenty. As if we didn’t have enough 
bills to pay.” 

“Maybe Pat can explain,” suggested 
Tillie, sitting down at her desk. 

“Explain, explain!’”’ needled Oscar. 
“That’s what he’s always doing. If 
he’d spend more time working-—ach, 
what’s the use!” He went to his desk 
and began looking over the mail. 

About an hour and a half later, 
Pat McGillicuddy came to work. 
There was a gay look in his blue 
eyes. “Ah, Oscar me boy,” he said. 
“How do you like the fly sign?” 

“Another way to waste money,” 
Oscar commented caustically. “We’ve 
got so much we don’t know what to 
do with it.” 

“Come now,” Pat said patiently. 
“You know you don’t mean that. And 


stands 


Fumigant 


for 


Specialists 


SOIL .... GRAIN .... INDUSTRIAL 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 
Larvacide) (99% pure chlorpicrin). 


Controls most disease-causing fungi, weed 
seeds, nematodes and soil insects. Rec- 
ommended for use in greenhouses, cold 
frames, seed beds, flats, compost and 
potting soils. 


BROMEX—Contains methyl bromide in 
solution, for greenhouse and seed bed 
soils, to control rootknot nematode. Quick 
aerating. May be used in presence of 
living plants. 


PESTMASTER Methyl bromide—with 
2% chlorpicrin. For seed beds, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANTS 


(99% pure chlorpicrin). 
Destroys insects and rodents in flour, feed 
and rice mills, grain elevators, seed ware- 
houses, vaults and on farms. Its tear gas 
warning makes LARVACIDE a safer 
fumigant. 
METHYL BROMIDE — A standard 
fumigant for many purposes. 


LARVABROME—for fumigating where 
tightest sealing is not possible. Combines 
the advantages of LARVACIDE and 
methyl bromide. 

L-P SPRAY — Non-toxic oil formula- 


tion of activated pyrethrins for spot sani- 
tation. 


@ HORTICULTURAL SPECIALTIES include 


Z. I. P. and NO NIB’L.—Taste repellents for deer, rabbits and field mice. 
Widely used by commercial growers and home gardeners. 


MILDEX—A fungicide for eradicating powdery mildew of apples, cucurbits, 


roses and other crop plants. 


PLANTEX—Anti transpirant for reducing moisture loss and enhancing 


survival of seedlings and woody 


transplants. 


LARVACOVERS—8 gauge, extra sturdy vinyl covers to retain gas in 


fumigating soils, grain, etc. Florist green or clear. 
Write for literature on any of the above products 


TProdmets, ne, 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
WEST COAST—1515 Third Street, San Francisco 


Pat 


we do want to sell more fly spray, 
don’t we?” 

Oscar said nothing. The necessity 
for selling was. obvious. 

“And you can’t sell unless you ad- 
vertise, and display,” and merchan- 
dise.” 

“And collect!” Oscar added bit- 

“Of course,” Pat agreed, “but now 
that fly season is here, we’ve got to 
capitalize on it. We’ve got to call the 
attention of every customer to fly 
spray through that sign and displays 
—so none of them forget it.” 

“Signs on expensive cardboard?” 
Oscar said inquiringly. 


Pat laughed good naturedly. “So 
that’s what’s eating you? Well, I 
have a surprise for you. I begged 
that cardboard from Dowling, the 
appliance dealer. It’s a big dis- 
carded television set sign. The back 
of the sign was nice white card- 
board, so I got it free. And my 
daughter, Kathleen, painted that 
fly.” 


Oscar looked very surprised. This— 
he had not expected. 

“T’m running an ad, too,” Pat said, 
“with reprints. The copy will say that 
a pair of common houseflies, starting 
outdoors in April, become 600 flies by 
May. If the offspring survive and re- 
produce 54,000,000 flies may exist by 
June 1. And, if conditions were ideal, 
these flies would multiply so that flies 
would cover the entire U.S. to a depth 
of three feet by Sept. 15. What this 
country needs is fly spray and lots of 
it. And we want to sell a lot of it.” 

“Well, don’t take too big an ad,” 
Oscar grumbled. “Set the copy in six 
point. It’s cheaper.” 

“Then,” Pat said, “I’ll hang a paint 
brush on the front screen door, with 
a sign advising folks to paint their 
screen doors and windows with 1% 
lindane once a week.” 


“I suppose you bought a new paint 
brush for about $3 just to hang on 
the door,” Oscar said sarcastically. 


Once more Pat smiled. “No, I 
brought an old, but clean one from 
home.” Then, with tongue in cheek, 
“Holding down costs you know.” 


“I borrowed a garbage can from 
the hardware dealer. A brand new 
one. On it goes a sign—which I'll 
make myself — telling folks to wash 
garbage cans thoroughly once a week 
and sprinkle them with paradichloro- 
benzene crystals to help control flies.” 


“We won't sell enough of that to 
pay our postage bill,” Oscar said in- 
dignantly. 


Pat looked a little angry. “If we 
make the farmer fly control con- 
scious, Oscar, we can sell him ma- 
terial to spray his garbage cans, his 
home, his barns, and maybe also 
sell him a sprayer or two. One sale 
leads to another.” 


“For heaven’s sake, don’t go selling 
anybody a sprayer until you have me 
look up his credit,” Oscar warned. 
“We got troubles enough already.” 


“I’ve been doing a lot of studying 
about flies,” Pat said. “They pester 
man and beast and spread disease 
and lower production. We should kill 
all we can. I also read where flies 
roost in shrubbery at night. So I shall 
advise farmers to spray the shrubs 
around the house and yard, too, as a 
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safety measure. That will mean 
spray used.” Gr 
Oscar grunted. “After you get a 
these sale signs rigged up, then Tyme asons 


and I will stay in the store Selling 
this fly control stuff while you 20 oy 
and collect.” 

“I get the point,” Pat said, “ang 
will really collect. I will come honj 
with more than $27.50 like you qj 
when you went out and tried to oq 
lect last month. Our business almog 
sank 10% the farmers were so gp 
the way you talked to them.” 


“Some of them needed it,” Oso; 
said. 
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“Maybe so,” Pat said, “but yogmlis store, he 
can’t talk to customers like thagmeer for truc 
Maybe I’m slow in getting the monoqama from Sept. 
in, but I get it eventually and I keogmm both small - 
on selling them. That’s what countsm™™_ble growers 

Tillie Mason, the bookkeeper, hafm® such as | 
been listening to the argument, 
spoke up, “And don’t forget to adveim” 
tise that new dry fly killer we've got {™wvhile many 0! 
she said. “The farmer merely walkg™ple growers — 
around the barnyard scattering it hm Smaller gre 
hand, the flies eat it and topple overmer from see 

“Good girl, Tillie,” applauded 
“We'll make you our third assistagm?dish seed 
vice president for that.” at bags 

Oscar looked alarmed. “But, rH. 
member,” he said, “it’s an honorary Paper! 
9, 
job. There’s no salary connected Thorne, “2 
with #6," d sales, we 

Pat and Tillie began to laugh quiquge special plan 
loudly, and Oscar frowned. For tiggee Volume is 
life of him he couldn’t imagine whi 
in the world caused their merrime eager 
over such a serious matter. sell Seed Co. 

nd two stree 
A long sign 
Safety Record Set wi 
icides, ferti 
By duPont 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Du 
employees, who set a new compa an analysis 
safety record of 0.33 lost-time injuri@™ organlé 4 
per million man hours worked | reports 
year, were more than 15 times tt of it is ik 
safe on the job as away from wom, j. acid al 
according to a tabulation of off-t tatgg.§ to 
job injuri he compat 
job injuries reported by t e, these soil 


The company’s employees, numbé 


Mm eetable crops 
ing nearly 90,000, reduced their 0 


er is liberall 


the-job injury frequency rate in 19Mht pests are 
by 20% from the preceding year, SWiirhere are ma 
fering an average of 5.05 time-losi, jn this inn 
injuries per million exposure hoM.. «wo pelo 
while away from work, as COMPA occasionally 


with 6.35 injuries per million ¢ 
posure hours in 1953. Both of the 
figures are substantially lower t 
the latest available all-industry 0 
the-job rate of 7.44. 
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Fertilizer Helps 


Produce Full Silo is well kx 

growers 

For Arkansas Farmer wers “depen 
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MOUNTAIN HOME, ARK. — Sear att 

Morgan, a Baxter County, lume helps t 


dairyman, was convinced of the va 
of fertilizer when he filled his 
last fall. 


During 1953 Mr. Morgan decided 


ed sales fron 


Newspaper 
Ind people ¢ 


go all out for silage production 4gp°™ers, but 
attempt to store a surplus of f after year 
He planted 23 acres of Atlas sagg™p'Siness. We 
but drouth curtailed hopes of a lajjp’on to oy 
feed yield. " the seed 
In 1954 Mr. Morgan again plat! ything va 
a silage crop—but on a less extens ca 
scale. During this season he plang mi 
only seven acres for silage PI ave. 
tion. 
He jumped his fertilization ™ PILIZER 
of 100 Ib. 5-10-5 used on the HNSACOLA, 
acres, up to 400 Ib. of the sm demonstra 
fertilizer for the %-acre plot. P are under 
nity. Fla,, re 
Although the seasons were COMMBBEKCr, assistany 
able with little rain each a 
Morgan lacked only 4 tons produ response of 
as much from the seven acres SHE rates of , 
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Florida Dealer 


te a few merchandis- 


are qul 
how ppor tunities available to the 
you dif ry A. Russell Seed Co., Sanford, 
d to com, for the selling of seeds, fer- 
almogimyers and other related items. This 


Hue partly to the fact that some 
wers produce three crops a year, 
ording to W. F. Thorne, manager 
he Russell firm. 

is store, he reports, sells fer- 


> SO so 
” 


a a per for truck gardening in the 
1e mo 7 4 from Sept. 1 until May 1. There 
1d I re both small and large scale veg- 


ble growers here who produce 
ns such as radishes, celery, en- 
p, beans, lettuce, spinach and cab- 
e. 

Thile many of the large scale veg- 
ble growers buy direct, many of 
smaller growers get their fer- 


counts, 
ha 
1ent, an 
to adve 
e’ve got, 
aly wal 


ring i 

an er from seed and other stores. 
ded Pa firm, for example, sells 2 tons 
aa radish seed per week seasonally 


100 lb. bags to radish growers in 
area. 

‘But, re 
honorar 
onnected 


“We have a very heavy turnover 
all types of garden seeds,” states 
. Thorne, “and of course with 
d sales, we also sell fertilizer 
d special plant foods. Our insecti- 


ugh quit ie volume is also very brisk.” 


. For th 
gine wha 


‘ ocated on a main street of this 
merrime 


ving Florida city, the Henry A. 
sell Seed Co. has a metal canopy 
nd two street sides of the build- 
A long sign with red and black 
vy on a white background names 
store and then says “plants, in; 


Set 


icides, fertilizer. Your garden 
dealer.” 
Du Po fr. Thorne reports that many 


ish growers are using a fertilizer 


compa, an analysis of 4-7-5, with about 
ae )% organic content. Soils of Flor- 
Canal he reports, differ a great deal. 


st of it is low*in organics, and 
e is acid while other is alkaline. 
wever, due to lots of rain and sun- 
e, these soils produce excellent 
getable crops when the proper fer- 
er is liberally applied and when 
t pests are handled in time. 

There are many flower and garden 
bs in this area,” Mr. Thorne de- 
es. “We belong to many of them, 
occasionally we give talks about 
is, fertilizers and other products 
uch groups. This is excellent pro- 
lon, of course, for it gives a firm 
opportunity to impart authentic 


rmation to many potential cus- 
ers,” 
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Mr. Thorne reports that his firm 
s been in business for 21 years 
( is well known to most veg- 
bble growers in the area. These 


ier wers depend upon the store 
RK. —! _ persistently gives them good 
oan | nd year after year. This seed 
if the vill e helps to pull in many re- 
sales from seed customers. 
‘ewspaper advertising helps to 
n decidedgM#'Nd people of us and get new 
juction but satisfied customers 
us of fea after year also bring in a lot 
Atlas satg™™USiness. We also pay a lot of 
s of ton to our in-store displays. 
nthe seed and fertilizer cus- 
ain pla *t comes in we want to sell him 
ss extens ything we can that he may need, 
he plat ‘tng display helps us show him 
age prod we have,” 
zation Tt TILIZER DEMONSTRATIONS 
on the ENSACOLA, FLA. — Four fer- 
| the ss’ demonstrations that include 69 


| plot. are under way in Escambia 


ny) Fla, reports James H. 


ere comPMmEKer, assistant county agent. The 
h yeal, Me"strations are designed to show 
ns prodqu@esponse of corn and cotton to 
acres SHNg rates of nitrogen, phosphorus 


e. Potash on different soil types. 


Fertilizer Essential 
In Irrigated Farming, 


Experiments Indicate 


FLOYDADA, TEXAS — Using fer- 
tilizers on grain sorghums has indi- 
cated that irrigated farming takes a 
heavy toll of the soil’s nutrients. 

On test plots near Floydada, appli- 
cations of 40 lb. nitrogen and 80 lb. 
Phosphoric acid caused a significant 
increase in yield over unfertilized 
plots. This test was made on fiélds 
which had been heavily cropped the 
previous year. Where the land had 
not been irrigated the year before, 
however, the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer did not show such an increase. 


These resujts add further proof 
to the theory of many experts that 


arid soils do not have enough in- 
herent fertility to produce continu- 
ously under irrigation without fer- 
tilizers. 


Actual field tests on several farms 
in Martin County have shown that 
heavy fertilization increases the 
sandyland cotton yields from one and 
a half to two and a half bales per 
acre where plenty of water is used. 


South Carolina Sales 


CLEMSON, S.C. — South Carolina 
fertilizer shipments during May to- 
taled 75,096 tons, according to the 
State Department of Fertilizer In- 
spection and Analysis. Sales during 
the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
totaled 885,924 tons, a decrease of 
4.09% from 923,714 tons during the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 


Nitrogen Increases 
Sorghum Yields 


In Texas Tests 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The application of 80 lb. nitrogen 
per acre caused a significant increase 
in yield of grain sorghum near Tulia, 
Texas, in 1954, according to Texas 
A&M College. This treatment re- 
sulted in an increase of 1,250 lb. over 
the check plot. 

The application of 40 lb. nitrogen 
and 80 Ib. phosphoric acid caused an 
increase of 1,907 lb. grain sorghum 
per acre over the check plot at Lub- 
bock on Amarillo fine sandy loam 
soil in 1954. 

These tests were grown on land 
cropped heavily (5,000 lb. per acre) 
to grain sorghum the previous year. 
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Impressive, Big-Space Advertisements 


Month-After-Month 


in all These Publications 


Lion’s Chemical Sales Division is working to make sure you 
sell more fertilizers. One way we help is by consistent adver- 
tising to farmers. This advertising emphasizes how plant 
foods can best serve the farmer by increasing his profits. 


build your own reputation on a solid 


basis when you depend on Lion, a leader in the field of 
petro-chemicals. You can depend on Lion for uniform high 


With two giant chemical plants producing around-the-clock, 
throughout the year, Lion, with its versatile and flexible 


manufacturing processes, is a dependable source of the most 


popular and economical types of nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


Look To LION—A 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia «+ 


It will pay you to feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with 
the Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. 
They sell easily, make consistent profits for you. 


Leader in Petro-Chemicals — 


For Nitrogen Fertilizers 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer * Lion Aqua 


Ammonia « Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions «+ Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, 
designed to keep retail dealers 
rotational circulation up to date 


industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


Prospects are that the U.S. may produce over four million tons 
of synthetic nitrogen annually by Jan. 1, 1957, it was confirmed by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture officials. . .. Production of pesticides 
in the U.S. for the first three months of 1955 showed increases rang- 
ing up to 100%. ... The high value of controlling cotton insects with 
chemical insecticides has been clearly demonstrated throughout 16 
years of experiments at Waco, Texas, the USDA reports. 


A survey taken by Virginia’s state chemist, Rodney C. Berry, indicated 


that more states are permitting the sale and distribution of fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures than were so numbered in a similar survey taken in 1954. Six more 
states reported that mixtures were being sold within their borders than were 
noted in last year’s questionnaire. 


Gypsy moth and budworm spraying projects were being undertaken in 
Maine and New Mexico. More than a half million acres of timber was set for 
treatment and about that many pounds of DDT were to be used... . USDA 
announced promising results from two new systemic insecticides for control 
of cotton pests. .. . John E. Sanford, president of Armour Fertilizer Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., retired after a career of 45 years in the fertilizer business. 


John F. Gale, economist and editor for the National Fertilizer 
Assn., Washington, D.C., joined the staff of Garden Foundation, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. .. . Dr. Edward L. Chandler was appointed to the 
technical staff of Diamond Alkali Company’s Chlorinated Products 
Division, Cleveland. ... The University Fertilizer Corp. was formed in 
Madison, Wis., with authorized capital stock of 1,250 shares, no par 
value. 


Davison Chemical Co., Division of W. R. Grace Co., arfnounced that a 
new professorship has been established at the Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, to be known as “The Grace Chair of Chemistry.” The position will 
be filled by Dr. Paul H. Emmett of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh. 


Fertilizer consumption, tonnage-wise, was down 2.73% for the 1953-54 
fertilizer year, according to the annual USDA report published in the May 
30 issue of Croplife. However, consumption of plant nutrient materials was 
up 4.42% over last year’s record level. The middle west continued to be the 
area of most increase in consumption in both actual tons used and percent- 
agewise. 


Escambia Bay Petrochemical Co. broke ground in Florida for its new 
$25 million plant. It will produce 250 tons anhydrous ammonia daily when 
completed next January. ... The U.S. Forest Service sent out bid invitations 
for spray operations and chemicals to be used in a spruce budworm control 
project in Montana. Over 2 million acres are to be treated. 


Robert Q. Parks was named general sales manager of Grace 
Chemical Co. He will continue to work out of Memphis, Tenn... . 
Glenn O. Middleton was appointed manager of the Dubuque, Ia., sales 
office of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. C. Aubrey Clayton was 
made assistant manager of the Dubuque office. 


Croplife’s issue of May 23 reported that the Hoover Commission for the 
reorganization of the executive branch of the federal government has crit- 
icized the operations of TVA as being in competition with private fertilizer 
business. . . . Pittsburgh Coke acquired the agricultural chemical program of 
the Ethyl Corp. 


The Radco fertilizer companies of southwestern Iowa merged 

with Chemical Enterprises, Inc., New York. . . . Charles E. Wilson 

_ Was named chairman of the board of directors of W. R. Grace Co., 

marking the first time in 101 years that anyone other than a member 
of the Grace family has held this position. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture in its “Fertilizer Situation” report, 
said that the 1954-55 supply of nitrogen will be about 5% higher than that of 
the previous season. Potash was reported to be 0.6% higher, but the phos- 
phorus supply was estimated to be down 3.3%. 


Construction of the first nitrogen products plant in Indiana began May 9 
by Calumet Nitrogen Products Co. near Hammond. It is reported to be the 
largest plant in the U.S. to make anhydrous from refinery by-product hydro- 
gen. .. . An expanded market for grain protectants was indicated when the 
Food and Drug Administration and USDA began to promote higher sanitation 
standards for the nation’s cereal supplies. 


A contract for construction of its second contact acid plant at 
Searsport, Maine, was let by Northern Chemical Industries, according 
to J. E. Totman, president. The plant will have a rated capacity of 
100 tons a day of 100% sulfuric acid. Combined with present facilities, 
NOI will have a total rated daily capacity of 170 tons a day. Tank 

_ Storage will be increased to 4,000 tons. 


C. J. Watts, Jr., joined the Agricultural Chemicals sales department of 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York. He was formerly with Davison Chem- 
ical Co. ... J. C. Crissey, manager of the Soil Building Division of GLF 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., was honored at a banquet recently in recogni- 
tion of his 30 years of service. . . . Mississippi River Chemical Co., St. Louis 
named Richard G. Powell as technical service representative. 


‘ Ample supplies of pesticides for the 1955 season were seen in the USDA's 
report on the “Pesticide Situation.” Inventories of both technical materials 
and the chemical content of formulations were down about 9% at the end of 
September, compared to 1953. Stocks of technical grades of pesticides in 
hands of manufacturers and mixers were down about 16%. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


trend which so closely affects their 
business. There lies a big opportunity 
ahead for them, if we are to judge 
from the actions of super markets. 
There is a growing interest (with 
shorter work weeks and mechaniza- 
tion of farms) in gardening, lawn 
making, shrubs and outdoor living. 
Folks in big cities, little towns and 
on farms are undergoing the same 
changes in living habits. Alert deal- 
ers will take cognizance of these 
changes, sell accordingly and become 
established in the community as the 
expert on feértilizers, insecticides, 
pesticides and their proper use. Fit- 
ting in the allied line$ will supple- 
ment the dealer’s income and profits 
and will build a rosy future in a line 
of business which—judging from the 
beliefs held by super market oper- 
ators—can only go one way. And 
that way is up. 


Amazing 
Difference 

May was an unusually dry month 
in Minnesota, most areas getting less 
than an inch of rain. While it gave 
an early start to all crops, it did 
slow down their development. Fred 
Wetherill, Nicollet County Agent in 
Minnesota, who was quoted in press 
wire dispatches on his comments con- 
cerning the dry spell, had high words 
of commendation for fertilized fields. 


Mr. Wetherill said properly fer- 
tilized fields in his county were in 
much better condition during the 
worst days of the dry spell than 
fields not fertilized. He called the 


difference “amazing.” 


What better testimonial can dealers 
possibly have? Nothing convinces like 
seeing for yourself and certainly 
farmers in Mr. Wetherill’s area had 
that chance in May. 


FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from page 9) 


farmer who buys more than he 
sells. ... An alfalfa field without 
enough potash. ... A cow that 
gives only 5,000 Ib. of milk... . 
Any town between Newport News 
and the Golden Gate that does not 
consider the value of a solvent 
agriculture. 


Any group of farmers who do not 
have a wide-awake dealer to serve 
them. ...A job not done on time. 
... Corn on a hillside, after a hard 
rain....A home without flowers.... 
A dump heap on the side of any road. 
. .. Modern youth thumbing its way 
on an unfixed course. 


A homemaker too busy to take a 
vacation. . . . The fellow who 
thinks he knows the answers... . 
Any community trying to live on 
its history. ...A farmer without 
a garden. ... If farmers were to 
go on a 40-hour week. 


When you see the creeks and rivers 
muddy. ... The fellow who says the 
world owes him a living. ... A com- 
munity without a church. ...A 
teacher or pastor who thinks the 
community is for the school or the 
church. . .. Any business man who 
thinks the agricultural area around 
his town is for his business. . . . Any 
county agent who does not cooperate 
with dealers serving agriculture, or 
any dealer who does not cooperate 
with his county agent. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
DOVER, DEL.—Brandt & Gardner 
Fertilizer, Inc., has filed a charter of 
incorporation here. 
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USDA Microclimat. 
Studies Offer Ney 
Growth Information 


WASHINGTON — The Study 
microclimate (the atmospheric en 
vironment near the ground surfaedlll 
where plants grow) is being under 
taken by the USS. Department , 
Agriculture. 


In the past 5 or 6 years, Scien. 
tists have built up a better under. 
standing of conditions under Which 
many crop plants live; created 
special instruments and other 
equipment for studying microc¢li- 
mate; and made practical applica. 
tions of the results of this research 
in solving cropping problems, par. 


W. E 


ticularly those brought on by cep. F Sk 
tain diseases. 
Work carried on at the US. nllamed | 
Research Laboratory 
te College, Pa., shows, for 
ample, that measurements of on f Armo 
perature and humidity in a stand ; 
close growing plants, particular ATLANTA— 
forage crops, differ greatly execut 
measurements made a few  inchalime P25t five ye 
above the crop. t of the Arn 
Studies of microclimate by rs of th 
mist V. G. Sprague and associates g in Chicago 
the Pasture Laboratory, and by othe Shelburn 
forage crop scientists at the Deparf nacido 
ment’s Plant Industry Station, Bel i ae Jo 
ville, Md., have resulted in bette von, 
knowledge of winterkill of legumes ae inept 
in the development of varieties mona Shelburr 
resistant to conditions that bring 28° 
about, and in legumes and grasseme't in Lawren 
better suited to growing in the lingget® began his 
ited light that is available near thm ?, Salesman 
ground with some of the thick forage?) division ¢ 
crop mixtures. h a Montgon 
ater, he was 
e and becar 
BLUE MOLD ing his 13 ye 
BLACKSBURG, VA.— Blue mol to Atlanta a 
has caused considerably more injurggji949. A year 
to tobacco this year than it has dumtive vice p 
ing the past five years, reports S. Hittilizer Work 
Fenne, plant pathologist at Virgini@Rsident of Ar 
Polytechnic Institute. During the K 
ne served a 
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(Continued from page 9) 


tilizers can do to help them produd 
crops profitably, and they are read 
to “go to school” to get this info 
mation. 

Mr. Roller says that his compat 
has a representative at al! the meef 


. and Mrs. 
ings held throughout the trade Peachtree 
by county agents. Thus the firm HR member of | 
able to keep in close touch with dé 
velopments in all regions of the are — 
and sometimes is able to come , 
with seed, fertilizer and feed sugget rold Nok 
tions which fit into farmers’ Pliem S. B. 
ning. 
EW YORK- 
“We contact many farmers rigM@Bsident in cha 
on their farms,” states Mr. Rolle@iision of s. B. 
“for we find that we can SeIV@liof June 1, the 
some farmers better if we ca” Mr. 
fertilizer and feed operations WiiRiateg with F 
them. There are farmers, howeVHl will continue 
who do not need this sort of helP- Bird of directo 
One of the interesting promoti — Seelan 
ideas which Mr. Roller tried duriigl Manageme 
the past year was filling a large Pe ime, has 
with oats and placing it in a stom °Mck’s insec 
location. He invited farmers to gue — 
the weight of the bag. During USDA AE 
first three days of the contest ! WASHINGTO 
guesses were turned in, showing Pentze 
interesting this contest proved Hiica) Sciences 
farmers. Divisio 
Another promotion idea wh! Service, 
worked well last fall was the sMMthe US. Dey 
of a special discount of $1 pet "H. His appoiny 
on fertilizer purchased for fal! “Miited last Oct, 
within a specified period. Quite 2 ree W. rpyir 
farmers bought fertilizer in the ithe branch, t 
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Ww. E. Shelburne 


_E. Shelburne 


us President 
‘or et Armour Fertilizer 


Stand 9 
ly frog 
inchel 


KTLANTA—W. E. Shelburne, of 
anta, executive vice president for 
past five years, was elected presi- 
t of the Armour Fertilizer Works, 
at a meeting of the board of 


/ AgTOnMMRoctors of the parent Armour & 
clates al in Chicago June 9. 

by other, Shelburne, who also was elect- 
Depart vice president of Armour & Co., 


yn, Bel 
n_ bette 
legumes 
ries mo 
bring { 
grasse 
the lim 
near t 
k forage 


succeed John E. Sanford, presi- 
t for 23 years, who retired June 3. 
r. Shelburne became associated 
years ago with Armour Fertilizer. 
nin Lawrenceburg, Ky., Mr. Shel- 
e began his career with Armour 
a salesman in the Montgomery 
la.) division after six years’ service 
h a Montgomery bank. 

ater, he was transferred to Nash- 
e and became division manager 
ing his 13 years there before mov- 


lue mol@™ to Atlanta and the general offices 


re injurggg1949. A year later, he became ex- 

has duy™mtive vice president of Armour 
orts S. Hirtilizer Works and assistant vice 
-Virginifsident of Armour & Co. 


During the Korean war, Mr. Shel- 
ne served as a member of the 
perphosphate Industry Advisory 
nmittee, a price control board. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, with na- 
al headquarters and a plant in 
anta, has 31 branch plants and 
ces in the U.S. and in Cuba and 
erto Rico, including two phosphate 
k-producing plants, located at 
es in Bartow, Fla., and Columbia, 


1 produd 
are readj 
his info 


compat 
the 
rade are 
e firm] 
with 
the are 
come 
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. and Mrs. Shelburne reside at 
0 Peachtree Road in Atlanta. He 
h member of Capital City Club. 


urold Noble Retires 


om S. B. Penick 


EW YORK—Harold Noble, vice 
sident in charge of the insecticide 
sion of S. B. Penick & Co., retired 
of June 1, the company announced 
ently. Mr. Noble, 67, has been as- 
lated with Penick for 38 years. 
will continue as a member of the 
d of directors, 

tank Seeland, who has been in 
pve management of the division for 


ers right 
Roller, 
in servé 
can plat 
ons will 
however, 
of help. 


promotid 
ed durl 


large bam’ time, has assumed full charge 
na nick's insecticide operations. 

s to gue 
uring APPOINTMENT 

ntest 1 


— Appointment of 
os] - Pentzer as chief of the Bio- 
Sciences Branch, Marketing 
earch Division, Agricultural Mar- 
mn Service, has been announced 
© US. Department of Agricul- 


wing ho 
proved 


wh if 
the givil 


1 per “Giie. His appointment fills a vacan 

7 cy 
> fall 7 ; ted last October by promotion of 
ite Tge W. Irving, Jr., former chief 
n the “Me branch, to the post of deputy 


sture for research, Agricul- 
Al Research Service. 


INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


(Continued from page 6) 


Officials said that the field corn borer 
infestation is not nearly so serious as 
the overwintering borer population 
indicated, since early development of 
the corn borer is equivalent to a gen- 
eral delay in corn planting. 


Entomologists said it will be 
profitable to treat the most ad- 
vanced fields in the north half of 
the state. Treatments are especially 
advised for early plantings of can- 
ning sweet corn. 


The Hessian fly has caused notice- 
able damage to many wheat fields in 
the south-central, western and south- 
western Illinois. Occasional fields still 
remain where the armyworm infesta- 
tion is large enough to warrant treat- 
ment. Parasites are now prevalent 
and will help to control late army- 
worms, entomologists said. 


New Mexico Reports 
Yellow Clover Aphids 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Yellow 
clover aphids continue to build up on 
alfalfa in the Mesilla Valley of New 
Mexico. This aphid is also abundant 
on black medic and bur clover, ac- 
cording to New Mexico A&M College 
entomologists. 


Lygus bugs are becoming abundant 
in alfalfa fields in the Mesilla Valley, 
40-50 per 100 sweeps having been re- 
ported in some fields. 


Tree hoppers have also been re- 
ported on alfalfa with 15-20 per 
100 sweeps in some fields. Thrips in- 
festations are still general through- 
out the Mesilla Valley cotton fields. 
Cowpea aphids are still being re- 
ported on cotton in the Mesilla Val- 
ley; however, with the advent of 
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hot weather, their numbers should 
begin decreasing. 


Cotton aphids are light to abun- 
dant in cotton in the Mesilla Valley 
and may become a problem later in 
the season. Elm aphids are very heavy 
on American elm in the Mesilla Val- 
ley. 

Grasshoppers are still numerous in 
Lea and Chaves counties where 176- 
000 acres of range land are being 
sprayed. About 42,200 acres between 
Elida and Kenna in Roosevelt County 
are also heavily infested. 

Nabids are building up in alfalfa. 
From 50 to 100 per 100 sweeps have 
been reported in some fields. 


MANGO CROP 


FT. MYERS, FLA.—Lee County, 
Fla., mango growers are expecting 
the crop this year to be earlier but 
lighter than average, says C. P. 
Heuck, county agent. Growers who 
have sprayed regularly with Dithane 
and copper for anthracnose control 
are reporting good quality of excep- 
tionally good fruit, the agent adds. 


NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 


wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 


clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 


conditions and samples. 


Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to 


tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and coupon. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. **T.M. 


You can't buy 
better DDT than 


PESTMASTER* 
brand 


- suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
table does the job when it gets on the job 
— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 


Technical Grade (100%) [J Prices 

: Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 

Wettable [] Prices (] 


© MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


D-S5-1 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER® DOT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Farmers have been fighting crop-hungry grasshoppers for cen- 
turies. Until recent years, however, it was a losing fight. Aside from: 
natural predators, poisoned bait was the only effective weapon, and 
it had its limitations. During serious outbreaks, much time and labor 
were required to mix large quantities of bran, sawdust and arsenic for 
baiting strategic spots. But because of the danger to humans and 
animals, poison mixtures could not always be spread where they 


would do the most good. 


The introduction of modern insecticides has provided the farmer 
with new anti-hopper weapons. Poisoned bait is still used, but chem- 


ical sprays have cut down on the 
amounts needed, and in certain situ- 
ations give protection where baits 
cannot, such as when a growing 
crop suffers a mid-summer invasion 
by winged hoppers. 


The latest chemical aid in grass- 
hopper control is methoxychlor. 
For grasshopper control methoxy- 
chlor spray is prepared from wet- 
table powder, and is applied at the 
rate of 3 Ib. to the acre. The best 
results are obtained when the con- 
trol program is started as soon as 


the insects begin to hatch in the 
spring. 


Methoxychlor is said to give slow- 
er and lower kills than some other 
insecticides, but it still prevents any 
serious grasshopper damage and 
leaves no harmful residue on crops. 
This low toxicity feature means that 
it can be used on pasture crops 
where dairy cows or beef cattle 
graze or on other vegetation used 
for animal feed. 


pump customer 


A quick look at any HYPRO 
Sprayer Pump reveals features that 
add up to more sprayer sales, fewer 
pump service calls and greater cus- 
tomer satisfaction for you. 

For HYPRO Sprayer Pumps have 


“consumer acceptance,” also, they 
help to sell your sprayer equipment. 
How? Simple, only HYPRO offers a 
complete line of 4 sizes of nylon roller 
pumps. In addition, HYPRO features 
the most rugged, long lasting design 
and construction. The Special Nylon 


HYPRO 


for details... 


write today to: 


MINUTE 


to increase 


rollers in all HYPRO Sprayer Pumps 
have years of proven, trouble-free 
service behind them. Ni-Resist case 
and rotor actually hardens with use! 
HYPRO pumps are designed for use 
with wettable powders. or emulsified 
solutions. Yes, they can be depended 
on during the busy spraying season. 
You can cut costly, profit consuming 
service calls when you handle the 
HYPRO line or sprayers equipped 
with a HYPRO Pump. 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


706 39TH AVENUE N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA 


spraying and dusting are discussed. 
525 Pages; 224 Illustrations 


NATURE and PREVENTION of PLANT DISEASES 
By K. STARR CHESTER, Ph.D.— Stresses the practical aspects 


sents the essential features of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading dis- 
eases of important American crops. Extensive revisions of seed treatment, and 
spraying and dusting of fruits and vegetables are included. The latest develop- 
ments im control practices, including the slurry, pelleting and vapor-heat methods 
of seed treatment, new non-metallic organic fungicides, innovations in methods of 


of plant disease control. Pre- 


of field and herticultural crops. 
522 Pages; 160 Illustrations 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use 
4th Edition, by GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Ph.D.— 


Based upon the author's practical experience as an experiment station agronomist 
and teacher. Incorporates information on recent developments by agronomists, 
chemists, engimeers and fertilizer manufacturers. An authoritative source on all 
preblems concerning commercial fertilizers and their use in gaining larger yields 


ORDER FROM 
CROPLIFE, 2501 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Fertilizer Storage 


A French firm is recommending 


the storage of fertilizers in airtight . 


sheet steel silos. This type of stor- 
age, the firm claims, will keep cer- 
tain kinds of fertilizers in good con- 
dition, and will prevent them from 
becoming hard through contact with 
moisture-laden air or through sweat- 
ing in concrete storage. 

This type of cell has been devel- 
oped in France for the storage of 
grain during and following the har- 
vest. The firm concerned, Constru- 
teurs Ets Jaques Boutard Pringy par 
Ponthierry, states that it has found 
welded metal to be the only mate- 
rial that gives complete air tight- 
ness, though a satisfactory way of 
using glass or plastic may be found 
in the future. Cells, though them- 
selves heat conducting and liable to 
transmit outside variations in tem- 
perature, are specially treated to 
reflect the sun’s heat. Each cell is 
built up from three fabricated panels 
of interlocking steel sheets accord- 
ing to designs specially calculated 
to give maximum resistance to pres- 
sure. The various elements are then 
arc welded so as to eliminate the 
least possible space between them. 

For the prevention of corrosion, 
the sheets are treated with a special 
bitumastic paint, after having been 
phosphated to reduce their electrical 
conductivity, since stray electric cur- 
rents are vital factors in the corro- 
sion of metals. Finally, the cell is 
given a coat of a special paint which 
gives a silver appearance and pro- 
vides protection against the sun’s 
rays. 


Canadian Acid Plant 


Noranda Mines has announced 
plans for the construction of a multi- 
million dollar sulphuric acid plant 
in Algoma. 

C. W. Clark, director of research 
development for the company, recent- 
ly conferred with Chief William Al- 
bert Owl and R. B. G. Lawrence of 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Ca- 
nadian government, to open negoti- 
ations for the construction of a plant 
on 125 acres on the Serpent River 
Indian Reserve at Cutler, 20 miles 
east of Blind River. 

Mr. Clark said the company hopes 
to have the plant in production in 
July, 1956. The Indians will have to 
ask the government for permission 
to lease the land to Noranda Mines 
for 99 years, and if this permission 
is refused the company will pick one 
of several other sites currently un- 
der consideration. The plant will have 
a production capacity of 500 tons of 
acid a day. 


Lady Top Dresser 


The use of aircraft for top dress- 
ing is rapidly achieving acceptance 
among Australian farmers. Recently. 
three pilots have been employed, top 
dressing over 40.000 acres of land 
in south Australia, with more than 
4000 tons of super phosphate. One 
of them is a lady, Margaret Clarke, 
one of Australia’s leading flyers. 


Rhino-Beetle Fight 


The Fijian Rhinoceros Bectle Erad- 
ication Board has given a report of 
its activities in connection with the 
attempted eradication of the Rhino- 
beetle, which is ‘harmful to coconuts. 
Currently, the infestation appears to 
be limited to the island of Viti Levu. 
Among the methods being used is 
the treatment of the axils of the 
youngest fronds with benzenehexa- 
chloride and sawdust. The work is 
proving extremely costly, and so far 
it has not been possible to secure 
complete eradication. The South Pa- 
cific Commission Research Organiza- 
tion is now working on the problem. 


Cutworms 


Army cutworms are now attack- 
ing young grain crops in southern 
Saskatchewan and southern Albérta. 
In Saskatchewan the infestation ex- 
tends over 10,000 acres and spray 
poisoning is being used. In southern 


Alberta the insects have attack 

alfalfa, flax and commercial mustan4 
but no wheat has been reported dam 
aged. 


The army cutworm is rare in 
western Canada, but has been 
known to do extensive damage to 
crops in Montana. It is different 
from the pale western cutworm 
often found in large areas of the 
southern prairie provinces. 
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The present outbreak is believeg td 
be due to the dry weather exper 
enced last July, which was followod 


by wetter-than-usual weather in Sepflllng30 as assist 
tember which caused green elected 

on summer fallow fields, preventing ‘ract 
director 
cultivation and providing feed fom d the 
the. young worms. pirecte ‘ 
ions and ir 


South American pnd also was 
bdministratio: 

Developments 
Several countries in South Ameria Mr. Huston 
ca are making rapid progress ;qggirector of th 
erecting fertilizer plants to meet thqmm’sic Council 


fanufacturin 
prican Mining 
ional Associé 


vast needs of that continent. Th¢ 
state of Sao Paulo in Brazil hope 
to have a_ nitrogenous fertilizey 


plant functioning at Cubatao, nea He was app 
Santos, under the jurisdiction of thampecretariat of 
National Petroleum Authority by th@ggn 1919 by P 


end of March, 1956. 


It is expected that the new plant 
will yield 350 tons of fertilizer 
day, with a nitrogen content of 
20'4%. Officials of the National 


on after hav 
o the genera 
ccupation in 
issioned soo 
Army during 


Petroleum Authority have signed 
contract with a construction 
to begin the work of erection 
the plant will use for its raw ma-§,. 1948 he w 
terials residual gases from the au- lelegate on 
ommittee of 


thority’s refinery at Cubatao. 
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From Venezuela comes news 0 
progress in the erection of the Vetro 
chemical Plant, which is to be located 
near Puerto Cabello. Bids have be 
received from American and Euro 


ean firms and are currently undef gyryivors ir 
consideration. Up to $30,000,000 if§anot MeMill 
expected to be spent on the projecfiwo daughters 
by the end of 1957. Annual produc#,. and Mrs. F 


tion has been set at 150,000 tons o 
fertilizer, and 50,000 tons of ex 
plosives. 
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Monsanto Announces 
Two Appointments in 


Merchandising Division 


ST. LOUIS — Appointment of R 
Allan Gardner of St. Louis as ad 
vertising manager for househol 
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products for Monsanto Chemical Co.' pbeling. 

Merchandising Division has been am™j “Under mos 
nounced by Roy L. Brandenburgegjrer is held r 
vice president of the company angjde, when use 
general manager of the division. rdance with 

Mr. Brandenburger also announce Practice, 
the appointment of Stanley W. Su Pan or other 
livan of Chicago as product salqggeéctation to \ 
manager for the division’s gard p the person a 
products. Elmer L. Weil of St. Lougjjj"S Tesponsib 
continues as product sales manag the Virginia 
for surface coatings. 7 courts, N 
ility to my 


Mr. Gardner, who will report 4 
Franklin J. Cornwell of St. Loul 
director of advertising and sales p™ 
motion for the Merchandising D1 
sion, joined Monsanto in 1944. 

Mr. Sullivan, who will report 
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Edward L. Hodge of St. Louis, S°MiMMlient and the 
eral manager of sales for the MeMiMuent oy inac 
chandising Division, will be he@@iBuch mixtures 
quartered at the division's my 


office. He joined Monsanto in 1% 
Mr. Sullivan’s present assignmeé! 
Mr. Brandenburger said, was m4 
“in the interests of increasing 5? 
cialized customer service in the fi¢ 
of garden chemicals.” 
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PLANTING DATES tel require 
age that “the early bird catches t der both ins 
worm” does not imply that Mr law 
earliest planted corn gives the !ars4 4 Penh y re} 
yield, say Purdue University Sociatior 


Co ntro 


sion agronomists. Early planted ©° 
er y Pp adopte 


May 3, yielded less than corn plan 
‘in mid to late May every yea * 


one in the 14 years of experim¢l ‘L In view ¢ 
conducted by S. R. Miles of of the 
agronomy department at Purdue BMP: it is reo, 
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attacked R, Huston, Retired 
‘musta 
rted danamaAmerican Cyanamid 

xecutive, Dies 

int RURO, MASS.—Howard R. Hus- 
Siew _ on who retired May 30 as vice presi- 
different Lent and director of the American 
cutwormilryanamid Co. and consultant to the 
S of thefllMompany since that time, died June 
é bat his summer home here. Mr. 
lieved ston, who resided at 1 Gracie Ter- 
ar’ al ace, New York City, was 62. ; 
; followed He joined American Cyanamid in 
er in SepMl930 as assistant to the president. He 


vas elected vice president in 1951, 
bnd director in 1952. Mr. ‘Huston 
rected the company’s public rela- 
ions and institutional advertising, 
pnd also was in charge of personnel 
Pdministration and employee rela- 


jons. 

Mr. Huston was vice president and 
Hirector of the National Farm Chem- 
rgic Council and a member of the 
fanufacturing Chemists Assn., Am- 
brican Mining Congress and the Na- 
‘onal Association of Manufacturers. 
He was appointed a member of the 
‘ecretariat of the League of Nations 
n 1919 by President Woodrow Wil- 
on after having served as secretary 
o the general staff of the Army of 
ccupation in Germany. He was com- 
missioned soon after enlisting in the 
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mtent offArmy during World War I. 

National Mr. Huston was advisor to the 
Signed Nations Organization com- 
firm?’ ..tee on interim facilities in 1946. 
1948 he was named an industry 


lelegate on the chemical industry 


n the au-HM mittee of the International Labor 


tao. Dflice. 
; news of™ He was born in Sweet Springs, Mo., 
the Vetrofiind was a graduate of the University 
be locate@if North Dakota. He received an 
have beemionorary M.A. degree from the uhi- 
nd Europgiersity in 1928. 
itly unde Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
000,000 McMillan Bingham Huston; 
he projecHiivo daughters, Mrs. Eugene Laning, 
al produc, and Mrs. Bruce Hill; three sisters 
00 tons two brothers. 
ns Of XM Funeral services were held June 11 
t the Truro Congregational Church. 
ces 
FERTILIZER-PESTICIDE 
a sa (Continued from page 7) 
ision 
rent of Ramesidue remaining on the crop or in 
uis as admmme soil has been carefully considered 
housenol@™ *Tiving at correct directions for 
smical Co! 
is been al “Under most laws, the manufac- 
idenburgem™mrer is held responsible if the pesti- 
mpany an@™™@de, when used as directed, or in ac- 
ivision. rdance with common recognized 
announce ple practice, be injurious to living 
ey W. Suggp@" or other vertebrate animal or 
yduct sal getation to which it is applied, or 
n’s garde the person applying such pesticide. 
of St. responsibility has been upheld 
25 manag the Virginia Court of Appeals and 
“4 courts. No comparative respon- 
report knowledge appears in 
St. Loui” rillizer Law. 
4 the discussion on ferti- 
5 i 
1944. mixtures, Mr. Berry 
‘ ; hat under the federal act, 
repor! pesticide is the active ingre- 
and the fertilizer is the di- 
or inactive ingredient, and 
n's Passing in interstate 
to in 195 *rce must be registered. 
assignme He reported on results of his recent 


was ma 
reasing SP 
in the fie 


Ivey of regulato r 

oughout the US., 
Beers Rico, stating that in 
countries having both laws, 
of these mixtures 
rES to comply. with the 
The old § of both laws, and in most 


catches this includes registration 
that both laws. 


g the larg4 reported that the South- 
sity ext 4 Sociation of Feed and Ferti- 
planted °ntrol Officials has unan- 
corn plant 7 Y adopted the following resolu- 
ry 

experimel view of th 
ot e long lasting ef. 


+ the misapplication of pesti- 


t Purdue. is recommended that ferti- 


lizer control officials of this associa- 
tion not register or permit the sale 
or the custom mixing of fertilizers 
containing pesticide for field crops, 
unless such mixtures have been for- 
mally approved by the officials of the 
agricultural experiment station or 
other officials vested with such re- 
sponsibility by law in their state. 
“2. It is believed that the use of 


mixtures of fertilizers and pesticides 


is generally based on the economics 
of the practice and that the danger 
of contaminating crops or soils or 
both by misapplication, by inap- 
propriate levels and methods of ap- 
plication is real and does not war- 
rant the saving in labor costs. 

“3. Mixtures of pesticides and fer- 
tilizers which are registered for sale 
should be properly labeled and meet 
all requirements of both the ferti- 
lizer and pesticide laws of the various 
states. 


This resolution has since been 
adopted by the Association of Am- 
erican Fertilizer Control Officials, 
the Association of American Pesti- 
cide Control Officials and by the 


Experiment Station Committee on 
Organization and Policy, Mr. Berry 
said. 


He stated that probably few ferti- 
lizer manufacturers are aware of the 
legal responsibilities they will -as- 
sume in the marketing of pesticides 
in the form of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures. 

“Label claims, including ‘ingredient 
statement,’ ‘directions for use’ and 
‘warning statements’ are extremely 
important as they furnish essential 
information to the user and often are 
the basis for determining the respon- 
sibility of the manufacturer,” he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Berry advised that before 
entering this field, both the pesticide 
manufacturer and the fertilizer man- 
ufacturer should consider the com- 
plications and responsibilities which 
must be assumed in the marketing 
of these mixtures. 

Following the discussion, Mr. Bailey 
summed up the talks by reviewing 
the matters of production, legal and 
control aspects of mixtures, pointing 
out that they involve “difficult and 
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exacting factory procedures.” 


“The handling of such pesticides 
in the fertilizer factory will create 
serious problems in industrial hy- 
giene. Prevention of air contamina- 
tion with odors much worse than 
those created by fish meal, meat 
scraps or spent acid may be very ex- 
pensive, or even suggest factory re- 
location. The farmer must be taught 
how to use the mixtures safely. 


“There are no data to prove that 
the mixing makes the plant nutrients 
in the fertilizer any more quickly 
available or longer lasting, or that 
the pesticide is more effective, but 
labor is a major farm expense item 
and the efficient farmer is continual- 
ly on the alert for savings.” 


INSECTICIDE ON PULPWOOD 


FT. EDWARDS, WIS. — Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co. here has been 
testing, with good results, use of 
chemical insect sprays on pulp logs 
piled in the woods before shipment. 
The purpose is to reduce losses from 
boring and chewing insects in the 
wood yards and forests. 


= 
Get Better Ammoniation 
WITH NATURAL-TEXTURE 


V-C Triple Superphosphate 


Quality is the watchword at the big, new 
V-C Triple Superphosphate plant at Nichols, 
Florida. Here, V-C Triple Superphosphate is 
produced so that it retains its natural, desir- 


able texture—a big help to you 


ter ammoniation in your plant. This superior 
texture also helps you cut down on recycling at 


Depend on V-C to supply your Triple Superphosphate needs. 


Newly-expanded facilities and 


combine to bring you Natural-Texture Triple Superphosphate 
designed to fit your production programs. Write or call now! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


in simpler, fas- 


years of skill in production now 


401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 


your mixing machines. V-C Natural-Texture 
Triple Superphosphate is backed by many 
years of experience and production know-how. 
V-C pioneered in the production of concen- 
trated superphosphate as far back as 1907, 
when it put into operation, at Charleston, S.C., 
the first large-scale plant in the United States. 
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NATIONAL PLANT FOOD INSTITUTE 


(Continued from page 1) 


is in “any way based on a desire to 
do away with price supports or to 
discredit them.” He added that the 
supports are a “market facilitating 
mechanism” and that they “should 
not be perverted to other purposes.” 


The USDA official continued by 
saying that much discretion must be 
exercised in the support of many 
commodities and the policy is about 
as follows: “To make use of price 
supports, where discretion exists, at 
a level as high as possible and still 
move the agricultural commodities to 
market without creating unmanage- 
able surpluses in government hands. 
The levels we are setting are intended 
to permit producers to market these 
commodities in an orderly manner. 

“At this time,” he continued, “with 
large government stocks of many 
commodities on hand, it is necessary 
to use supports also to prevent the 
agricultural markets of this country 
and of the world from being demor- 
alized. 

“Furthermore, until stocks are re- 
duced to a manageable basis, tight 
acreage controls will have to be con- 
tinued on some crops. 

“This problem of surpluses has 
arisen in part out of a failure to ad- 
just to the technological revolution in 
agriculture. Many other problems 
have also sprung from this revolution. 
It has made necessary much larger 
investments per agricultural worker 
—the average investment per worker 
for agriculture as a whole is now 
about $14,000. This in turn requires, 
along with better marketing, a lower- 
ing of costs per unit of production. 
Otherwise farmers cannot produce 
profitably. 


“In this effort to lower costs per 
unit of output, plant foods are high- 
ly important. An ample supply of 
plant foods gives assurance of more 
productive, more profitable farm- 
ing. It leads the way to new oppor- 
tunities for industry and commerce. 


“Proper use of fertilizer, then, is 
one of the keys to more profitable, 
more efficient agriculture,“ he said, 
but added that “farmers must lower 
unit costs of production if they are to 
obtain proper rewards for their risks 
and labor. They must adjust produc- 
tion to markets. Research can help 
with more answers more quickly. 

“Future agricultural needs will re- 
quire farmers to make further in- 
creases in efficiency if our growing 
population is to continue well fed and 
is to use the same low percentage of 
take-home pay to provide continu- 
ously better eating.” 

Annual Soil Builders’ Awards were 
presented on the June 15 program, 
and two lawmakers were heard in 


House Committee on Agriculture de- 
clared that “there is a deliberate and 
vicious effort being made to cause 
consumers to rise up and to revolt 
against the farmers of our nation,” 
in his address before the NPFI June 
15. He told the group that this effort 
is part of a drive to destroy the farm 
program and that misinformation and 
prejudices now being spread over the 
country threaten to bring about a 
depression in agriculture that will 
imperil the nation’s total economy. 


“Those who live in industrial 
areas and consuming centers are 
being told, in effect, that farmers 
are parasites and are living high on 
government checks ... the farmer 
is preying upon the public and that 
the farm program is responsible for 
the high cost of living,” he said. 


Mr. Cooley called upon the Insti- 
tute and all industries closely allied 
with agriculture to join with farmers 
“to tell the truth about agriculture.” 

He proposed a positive, non-politi- 
cal public relations program for farm- 
ers—“a program to plant the truth 
about agriculture.wherever it cannot 
now be found. 


“American agriculture must not 
be pauperized and impoverished,” he 
said. “We will not institutionalize a 
peasant class on the farm lands of 
our country. There are those who 
would plow under the small farmers 
of America, and mechanize all the 
farm lands. There are those who do 
not realize that when food is cheapest 
on our farms, the soup lines are the 
longest in the cities.” 

Mr. Cooley said the truth is that 
“Consumers today are getting more 


and better food for a smaller portion . 


of their income than ever before in 
the history of our nation. The farm- 
er’s share of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar has dropped from 53¢ in 1946 to 
42¢ today. The average farm per 
capita income is scarcely half the 
per capita income of non-farm people. 
Farm income is declining, farmers are 
in trouble and they are frightened 
and need your help to the end that 
the truth might be told concerning 
—— programs,” he told the conven- 
on. 


As to the cost of the farm pro- 
gram he declared that “when this 
administration came into office the 
price support program for the basic 
crops through the Commodity 
Credit Corp., did not show a loss 


* 


but on the contrary, the program 
showed a net profit of more than 


$13,000,000.” 


Emphasizing the great market for 
industry that has been created by 
improved farm income since the farm 
program was inaugurated 22 years 
ago, Mr. Cooley pointed out that 
farmer expenditures for fertilizer and 
lime have jumped from $125,000,000 
in 1932 to $1,200,000,000 in 1954; that 
in 1932 there were 1,022,000 tractors 
on farms, today there are almost 
5,000,000; that our farmers owned 
810,000 trucks then, now they own 
almost 3,000,000 trucks; grain com- 
bines on farms have increased from 
60,000 in 1932 to 960,000 today; corn 
pickers from 50,000 to 660,000; milk- 
ing machines from 100,000 to 740,000. 

“My one great purpose in coming 
here to talk to you,” he told the con- 
vention, “is to plead for harmony in 
the ranks of agriculture—to call upon 
you to help us tell the truth to the 
consumers of our country and to 
bring producers and consumers to- 
gether in a common cause—the gen- 
eral welfare of all of our people.” 


Sen. John L. McClellan (D., 
Ark.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 
in the final session, told the group 
that whether we like it or not, or 
whether for better or for worse, 
both “big government and big busi- 
ness are here to stay.” 


The senator added that “both are 
essential, if not indispensable, to our 
maintaining the posture of strength 
and power, both economic and mili- 
tary, that our expanding economy 
requires and that the exigencies of 
world conditions demand.” 

Mr. McClellan outlined the present 
world situation, which, he said, has 
“thrust us into a vital struggle for 
the preservation and survival of our 
way of freedom and civilization.” 

Although the Kremlin sometimes 
gives the appearance of softening its 
policy toward the rest of the world, 


he said that we would be “inexcus- | 


ably derelict in responsibility if, in 
failing to recall our experiences of the 
past and profiting by them, we enter 
into conferences and negotiations un- 
der any illusion or reckless assump- 
tion that the Communists will act in 
good faith. 

“We must remain alert to their 
characteristic cunningness, conniv- 
ance and deceit, while at the same 
time affording them every oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their good faith 
and high purpose by actions and deeds 
that square with accepted standards 
of honor and principles of justice and 
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National Plant Food Institute Names 
Members of New Board of Directors 


CONVENTION 
Coverage of the preliminary yx, 
tional Plant Food Institute ed amec 
tion is by the following Croplif. hal 
bers: Lawrence A. Long, Donal Neti } f Per 
and W. E. Lingren, all of Minne 
and Paul L. Dittemore, New York PHILADE! 
president Wi 
ped George 
humanity,” Mr. McClellan said. pf the Penn 
_He reviewed the Hoover Commifilliuring Co. 0 
sion report which was submitteg 
Congress proposing some 281 Step : ig associatic 
toward reorganization. The second, member 0 
such commission is now under way, tion, will se 
he said, and when ail the reports andlMoand of th¢ 
in, it will have submitted 320 majoiilicorp, a su! 
recommendations, All thus far sy} ompany in 
mitted have revealed waste, 2n¢ 
gance and inefficiency “to an astonlllytive in 1949 
ishing degree,” he said. At 42 year 
In closing his talk, the senator the youn 
told the group that he not oniysmp2t’s 105-ve 
favors the elimination of all non. 
essential services and functions off Mr. Drake 
the federal government, which are Mmstill an und 
competitive with private enterprise, sta 
but also he looks with disfavor upon fmmworker at th 
the government embarking on any (Mich, works 
type of business enterprise which diversifie: 
private capital can do as well or assigned 
better. he chemical 
1, he | 
Mr. McClellan told of his proposa ated 
to the senate that a joint committe as assistant 
on the budget be set up in th president in 


two houses of Congress to work wit 


sales. 
the appropriations committees. “Suc 


a committee would save the 2” ne 
ers hundreds of millions of dolla. 
annually,” he said. director of th 
Another bill introduced by Mr. Mm — 
Clellan this year is one that woulf 

establish a “federal policy concerning 
the termination, limitation, or estab. 
lishment of business-type operatio 
of the government which may be conga 10 facilite 
ducted in competition with 
enterprise.” He expressed the hopgmns-ranse e 
that his bill might be reported favgm>rke in F 
orably. executive vic 
to the board. 
plete respons 
one week th 
(Continued from page 1) utive offices 

Plaza. 


Truitt is president of the America 
Plant Food Council. 

Members named to the new execu 
tive committee are Mr. Howell; My 
Geoghegan; Louis Ware, president 0 


Support | 
1956 Wh 


International Minerals and Chemica ‘WASHING 
Corp., Chicago; W. E. Shelburne, of 
president of Armour and Co. angggunced that 
president of Armour Fertilizer Sup] 
Atlanta; Ralph B. Douglass, presidengm will be 
of Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., in 
Va.; John A. Miller, president of Pria 20. 
Chemical Co., Louisville; J. E. Tot | if quotas 
man, president of Summers Fertilizem’allable sup 


legislation w: 
or about $1. 
Present parit 


Co., Inc., Baltimore; Edwin Pate 
president of Dixie Guano Co., Lauri 
burg, N.C., and George E. Petit 


the final meeting of the convention. vice president of Potash Company qo 00" leve 
( a ’ 

Awards were presented to Kirk | WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—The board of directors-clect of the new Snlerce, Wrote. who comply 
Fox, editor of Successful Farming, atio ant Food Institute, announced at the preliminary meeting of the farm acreag 
Des Moines, and Tom Leadley, edi- group here last week, includes: Hearina Scheduled on rates in the 1 
tor of the Nebraska Farmer, for Richard E. Bennett, Farm Fertilizers, Inc., Omaha; Elbert N. Carvel 3 states are, by 
“superior journalistic contributions | Valliant Fertilizer Co., Laurel, Del.; John V. Collins, Federal Chemical Co, | 1956 Sugar Beet Crop senting 75% 


toward the building of the soils of mercial areas 
our nation.” Presentations were 
made by Louis H. Wilson, secretary 
of the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil and newly-elected secretary of 


the NPFTI. 


Louisville; J. C. Crissey, G.L.F. Soil Building Service, Ithaca, N.Y.: 

Doetsch, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York; Ralph B. RAE Ad 
Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; J. H. Epting, The Epting Distributing Co 
Leesville, S.C.; H. C. Fisher, The Diamond Fertilizer Co., Sandusky Ohio; 
George W. Gage, Anderson Fertilizer Co., Inc., Anderson, S.C.; Marlin G. 
Geiger, The Davison Chemical Co., Division of W. R. Grace & Co., Baltimore; 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depa 
ment of Agriculture has announce 
that an informal public hearing wi 
be held in Washington June 27 fa 
the purpose of receiving views an 
recommendations for use in establis 


High Press 
Stops 


E. A. Geoghegan, The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orlean i FABEN 

s; Wall share ONS, 

Hicks, Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; R. L. fiockiey, Olin for Clover aphid 
“Soil Builders asia “sae tmalene € | Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore; J. A. Howell, Virginia-Carolina Chemi- | 1956 sugar beet crop in the domest alfalfa fields 
Corp., Richmond; B. H. Jones, Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, Cal.: | beet sugar area. The hearing will little headwa 
the axecavel of the Ainerinan ‘Aer!- rants - — Apothecaries Hall Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Ray L. King, gin at 10 a.m. in the main auditoriul M. Marasovic 
cultural Editors’ Assn. Judges for the Sons Fer- | of the Department of Agriculture. 
contest were seven nationally-known | ville; William J Murphy American Potash & » Company, Inc., Louis- €d that a | 

Chemical Corp., N . heeded io 
Dixie Guano Co., Laurinburg, N.C.; George E. Petit, Potash CAUTION ADVISED over part ¢ 
Scrolls signed by the national Cheminst bok America, Washington; John E. Powell, The Smith Agricultural WASHINGTON — Agronomists 4 aphid first g 
§odges were awarded Mr. Fox, who i P rose oan’ a Ohio; C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chicago; P. J. | the US Department of Aericulty Pressure spra 
represented the winner among maga- | Division hus - augh & Sons Company, Baltimore; Hugo Riemer, Nitrogen | have advised farmers to const! ‘helm high perce 
zines of more than 300,000 circulation | Fe saedae Wes baggy & Dye Corp., New York; John E. Sanford, Armour | state agricultural experiment statio athion and w 
and to Mr. Leadley, for magazines of | To ka: W c. *, Atlanta; Jack B. Snyder, The Snyder Chemical Co., Inc., | before making s aii f Now ZeMmm, Results ha 
less than that | . C. Stark, Atlantic Fertilizer Corp., Riverhead, N.Y.; W. T. Steele, | land white po The estion this method 
farm magazines entered in the con- Washington Fortin, Mac C. Taylor, Oregon- | a result of Bout th not cor 
total readership | Baltimore; Louis Ware, international | clover in recent weeks becatis? | 
NE OV,00Y,000, F. J. Woods, Gulf Fertilizer Company, T. » Chicago; | published statements about its vi ormal, 
Harold D. Cooley (D., N.C.) of the | Farm Products Company, Nacog. ae “i T eg and M. Steele Wright, Texas tes, many of them erroneous, USD Dive 9 i. 
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illiam P. Drake 
amed President 


fe mem 
ld Neth Of Pennsalt 
Le Aapolig 
v ¥ HILADELPHIA—Executive 

ms ssdent William P. Drake will suc- 
4 ‘eed George B. Beitzel as, president 


d. ¢ the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 


July 1, the latter has 


Sommi ing Co. on 
itted Mr. Beitzel will continue 
31 stepgimis association with the company as 

seconde member of its board and in addi- 


er waylimmtion, will serve as chairman of the 


orts are of the Pennsalt International 
0 subsidiary. He joined the 
‘ar subMlileompany in 1930 as a product sales 
xtravalllimanager and became its chief exec- 
1 in 1949. 


At 42 years of age, Mr. Drake will 
pe the youngest president in Penn- 
salt’s 105-year history. He has 21 
years’ service with the firm. 

Mr. Drake came to Pennsalt while 


senator 
only 
Il non- 


i 

ich. ‘a till an undergraduate at Bowdoin 
erprise, MECollege, started as a maintenance 
or upon at the company’s Wyandotte, 


fich, works, and after three years 
of diversified production experience 
as assigned to supervisory duties in 
he chemical specialties department. 
tm 1941, he became manager of this” 
department and subsequently served 
as assistant vice president and vice 
president in charge of all company 
sales. 

In 1952, he represented his industry 
in the Office of Price Stabilization as 
director of the rubber, chemicals and 
drugs division. When Pennsalt de- 
centralized its operations in 1954, 
Mr. Drake became general manager 


on any 
which 
well or 


roposa 
mmitte 
in thg 
ork wit 
s. “Sue 
taxpay 
dolla 


Mr. Me 
it would 
ncerning 
or estab 


: unit, the industrial chemicals division. 
yeratio 


To facilitate gradual transfer of 


deste responsibility and the projection of 
the hongmons-range expansion plans, Mr. 
ted fa Drake in February was appointed 


executive vice president and elected 
to the board. His assumption of com- 
plete responsibility for the company’s 
multi-plant operations will follow by 
one week the relocation of its exec- 
utive offices to Three Penn Center 
Plaza. 
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Support Minimum for 
1956 Wheat Announced 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 


vell; My 
sident 0 
Chemica 


irne, vi 

Co. an@geounced that the minimum national 
support price for 1956-crop 
preside Wheat will be $1.81 bu., if quotas are 


approved in the referendum on June 


Norfol 5 


t of Pri 

quotas are not approved, the 
Fertiliza available support level under present 
in Pat@mcsisiation will be at 50% of parity, 
Lauri? about $1.19 bu. on the basis of 


present parity estimates. These full 
support levels will be available in 
commercial wheat states for those 
who comply with their individual 
farm acreage allotments. Support 
rates in the 12 non-commercial wheat 
states are, by law, set at levels repre- 


Petit 
mpany 4 


Pp ng 75% of the rates for com- 
nercial ar 

Cial areas, 

nnounce 
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1e 27 fo 
jews an 
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High Pressure Spray 
Stops Clover Aphids 
FABENS, TEXAS — The yellow 


‘fe sharé 

for t ee aphid has finally found some 
domest little . fields on which it can make 
will eadway. These are on the S. 


M. Marasovich farm near Fabens. 

jenneth Suggs, co-manager, de- 

ww that a high-pressure spray was 
“ded io get good penetration in the 


1ditoriul 
yiture. 


D lower Part of the plant where the 
omists ¢ aphid first starts. He had a high- 
rricultu omy spray rigged up and applied 
sult the at ugh percentage solution of mal- 
t statio Rew and water to the alfalfa. 

New Zet this sults have been favorable with 
gestion MM, ™cthod, and while the aphids 
bout Ye Not completely left the fields, 


| 
he build-up has been much slower 


cause § 
} its vi ~ normal, Mr, Suggs reports. He 
us, USD), Sot a 95% kill, and that 
Sprayings 
enough +, ngs a season may be 


keep down aphid damage. 


of the company’s largest operating - 


Developer of Soil 
Phosphorus Test 
Wins Top Award 


WASHINGTON — The 1955 Hob- 
litzelle Agricultural Awards for out- 
standing research contributions to 
American farming have been won by 
two scientists of the USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and one from 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The two scientific achievements 
recognized by these awards, present- 
ed at the Texas Research Founda- 
tion, Renner, Texas, were results of 
state-federal cooperative investiga- 
tions—one made in Colorado, the 
other in Texas. They brought the 
award winners a total of $10,000 in 
cash and three gold medals. 


Dr. Sterling R. Olsen, USDA 
soil scientist stationed at Fort Col- 


lins, Col, and working with the 


Colorado Agricultural Experiment - 


Station, won the Hoblitzelle Na- 
tional Award in Agricultural Sci- 
ences for development of a new 
method for estimating the amount 
of soil phosphorus available to 
plants. His award consisted of 
$5,000 and a gold medal. 


Joseph C. Stephens, USDA plant 
breeder stationed at Chillicothe, 
Texas, and J. Roy Quinby, superin- 
tendent of the- Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Chillicothe, 
jointly received the Hoblitzelle 
Achievement Award for Advancement 
of Texas Rural Life for their develop- 
ment of a practical method for com- 
mercial production of hybrid sorghum 
seed. They shared a $5,000 cash 
award, and each received a gold 
medal. 

The test for plant-available soil 
phosphorus developed by Dr. Olsen 
is based on use of a water solution 
of ordinary baking soda (sodium bi- 
carbonate) to dissolve the phosphorus 
from a soil sample. It has already 
been adapted by soil-testing labora- 
tories in a number of states and in 
Turkey, India and other countries. 

The Hoblitzelle. Awards, estab- 
lished by the Hoblitzelle Foundation 
and first presented in 1951, are ad- 
ministered by the Texas Research 
Foundation of Renner, Texas. The 
National Award—recognized as one 
of the country’s major prizes for 
scientific achievement—is presented 
every two years to the scientist who 
is considered to have made the 
greatest contribution to agriculture 
through research during the previous 
two years. 


Barrett Division Buys 
Ironton, Ohio, Property 


IRONTON, OHIO—Barrett Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
has purchased an additional 11.5 
acres of land adjoining its present 
Ironton, Ohio plant, according to an- 
nouncement by T. J. Kinsella, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kinsella stated the acquisition 
will provide room for expansion of 
the plant’s manufacturing facilities. 
Barrett produces coal-tar chemicals 
at Ironton, including phthalic an- 
hydride, naphthalene, creosote oil 
and industrial pitches. 


Buckeye Soda Co. 
To Be Liquidated 


CLEVELAND — Plans for liquida- 
tion of The Buckeye Soda Co., Paines- 
ville, and absorption of its adminis- 
trative operations by Diamond Al- 
kali Co., Cleveland, = es 
recently by John W. Mantz, genera 
a. of the firm’s Silicate, De- 
tergent, Calcium Division. 

Formed in 1923 and operated since 
then as a subsidiary of Diamond, The 
Buckeye Soda Co. has been produc- 
ing and packaging chemical special- 
ties for the grocery, drug and in- 
dustrial maintenance supply fields, as 
well as detergents in substantial vol- 
ume for the parent company. 


Cool Weather Retards 
Young Cotton Growth 
In Mid-South Areas 


MEMPHIS — Cool weather over 
much of the Mid-South has retarded 
the growth of young cotton in some 
areas, 

This was the picture given by ex- 
tension specialists, who also pointed 
out that the situation makes cotton 
more susceptible to soil-borne dis- 
eases, 


Other crops are in good shape, with 
ample moisture in most areas. Truck 
crop growers in the Crystal Springs, 
Miss. area are marketing snap beans 
in large quantity and have begun to 
market tomatoes and peppers. 


Many farmers now are planting 
sudan and millet for temporary 
grazing and are working out corn 
and sorghum for silage, W. R. 
Thompson, extension pasture spe- 
cialist in Mississippi, reported. 


Thrips continue to damage young 
cotton in many areas, according to 
A. G. Bennett, extension entomologist, 
who advised a continued poisoning 
program, 

K. H. Buckley, Mississippi exten- 
sion garden specialist, reported that 
with mild weather -and plenty of 
moisture, home gardens are in good 
shape and are “pouring out” the 
vegetables. 


BLUEGRASS PROGRAM 

LEXINGTON, KY.— About 2,000 
acres of bluegrass in Boyle County, 
Ky., were top-dressed this spring with 
ammonium nitrate, according to John 
C. Brown, county agent. Six hundred 
acres also received an application of 
muriate of potash. About 100 Ib. an 
acre of each of these materials were 
used. Boyle farmers also planned to 
spray for the bluegrass plant bug. Mr. 


Brown said spraying and fertilizing - 


would probably double seed produc- 
tion. 
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SAFETY MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


will be made to get as members, 
many of the smaller plants who do 
not now belong. J. C. Kato, National 
Safety Council representative, ad- 
dressed the executive committee 
briefly, pointing out that the fertilizer 
safety group has made faster progress 
than nearly any other section of NSC. 

He pointed out that 20 new mem- 
bers have joined the group since 
April and no cancellations have been 
received, a record he described as 
being very worthwhile. 

Dr. Charles Nelson, University of 
Chicago, reported on progress being 
made on the motivation study he is 
conducting for the group. He told of 
visiting many plants and talking to 
the personnel on various levels to de- 
termine attitudes toward safety and 
toward management. 


He said there are many problems 
involved in supervision of fertilizer 
plant employees since they are 
super sensitive about small differ- 
ences in position in their ranks. 
Supervisors, he found, are regarded 
as “disruptive factors.” 


The accident frequency rate, he 
said, is keyed to workers’ attitudes 
and it is therefore important to de- 
termine what these attitudes are. 

The safety executive committee 
will hold its next meeting at Charles- 
ton, S.C., on Nov. 24, it was decided 
at the meeting. 


PECAN GROWERS TO MEET 


MONROE, LA.—The Louisiana Pe- 
can Growers Assn. will hold its an- 
nual meeting on June 21. Most of the 
convention will be held at the 
orchard on the Guy Stubbs estate 
five miles east of Monroe on Highway 
80, but headquarters of the conven- 
tion will be at the Frances Hotel at 
Monroe. 
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News of importance to the agricultural chemical in- 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY: NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Controls Do the Job 


We recall an old song of very light nature, in 
which the question is asked, “How much wood 
would a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck would 
chuck wood?” A satisfactory answer was never 
forthcoming, as we remember, but a similar ques- 
tion of more practical nature, regarding the 
amount of food that can be consumed by a grass- 


- hopper, has been answered well by entomologists 


at the New Mexico State College. 


In a recent news letter, they observe that 
“grasshoppers, an ancient enemy of man, have 
again moved in on the ranchers and farmers of 
New Mexico. Large areas in the eastern half of 
the state have been invaded and ranchers in this 
portion of the state are faced with the necessity of 
controlling the grasshoppers or trying to find some 
‘rent land’ for their cattle,” the notice says. 


“Counts of grasshoppers running from 40 
to 200 individuals per square yard have been 
reported from various.areas in the state. 
Most ranchers don’t realize how much dam- 
age a grasshopper can do. Surveys have 
shown that in Montana, seven grasshoppers 
per square yard reduced the carrying ca- 
pacity of the range 54%. Tests run in Illi- 
nois have shown that 17 adult grasshoppers 
per square yard over a forty acre alfalfa 
field will eat a ton of dry hay per day. 


“Ranchers in the state where control pro- 
grams have been carried out are almost unanimous 
in their praise of spraying. They figured that rent 
on pasture to take place of grass that grasshoppers 
ate was two and three times the cost of spraying. 


“Not only that but the spraying, where done 
in large blocks, has kept grasshoppers down for 
up to four years. Land in northwestern New 
Mexico that was sprayed in 1951 and 1952 is still 
free of grasshoppers while land not sprayed in 
the same general area, still has lots of grass- 
hoppers. 


“Entomologists of the Grasshopper Con- 
trol Division, Plant Pest Control Branch, 
USDA, thought that this year New Mexico 
might have fewer grasshoppers than in the 
past few years. This idea did not hold up 
though since several of the known ihfesta- 
tions have ‘blown out’ and cover larger 
areas than originally expected. Two new in- 
festations have turned up and look like they 
may turn into large areas. Right now infes- 
tations are found in numerous areas. The 
estimated numbers will be revised, probably 
upward, as the season progresses.” 


In just a few counties of New Mexico, the 
grasshopper count referred to above was over a 
million, with the potential being much higher. 


Just another obvious case where insecticidal 
sprays pay off in controlling these hungry hordes. 
When the ranchers themselves find through ex- 
perience that it really pays to kill the "hoppers, 
then this fact should serve as a tip to sales people 
in the insecticide trade. With this much of the 
sales job done, the next step is to tell them what 
materials to use and how to apply them to the 
best advantage. 


Pesticides Raise Yield 


Should there be any lingering doubt in the 
minds of cotton growers about the value of pesti- 
cides, particularly insecticides, in increasing the 
yield of crops, a recent summary of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s 16-year test should erase 
any suspicion that the application of chemicals 
for insect control is of questionable worth. 


Tests made at Waco, Texas, by govern- 
ment scientists, indicated that during the 
sixteen consecutive years of comparing 
treated with untreated planting on a total 
of nearly 6,000 acres, yield averages of 1,008 
Ib. seed cotton an acre for the treated fields 


and only 719 Ib. for untreated plots were 
tabulated. 


The smallest gain noted during the 16-year 
experiment was 9.9% increase for the treated 
fields (in 1939), and the highest recorded was an 
increase of 157% over untreated acres in 1946. 
Use of the insecticides resulted in higher yields 
during every year (1939-1954) of the test. 


Use of the newer insecticides, beginning in 
1945, made a striking improvement in cotton 
yields, the entomologists report. Before 1945, 
when inorganic insecticides such as arsenicals, 
were relied upon for pest control, the average 
yield increase from treatment was 334%%, which 
isn’t bad. Since then, however, the increase in 
yield due to treatment with organic insecticides 
has been 53%! 


USDA previously announced results from 
an even longer term experiment on the 
effectiveness of insecticides on cotton. At 
the Tallulah, Ala., Cotton Insect Labora- 
tory, an experiment ran for 34 years, show- 
ing that insect control increased average 
yields by 25.5%. However, since 1939, the 
average increase due to insect control at 
Tallulah has been 50%. 


It would be a mistake, of course, to assume 
that since these figures have been released, every- 
thing is taken care of in good shape. If the indus- 
try should be inclined to sit back and say, “Well, 
now, that cotton growers are convinced, let’s go 
fishing,” it is a hazardous assumption. 


The USDA findings are impressive and true, 
but it takes far more than that to move growers 
into the frame of mind where they will be willing 
to spend more than previously on insect control. 


The thing that remains to be done is 
. along the line of continuing educational ef- 
fort, calling these facts to their attention 
and suggesting strongly that pesticides be 
used as insurance against insect attacks 
rather than as a frantic means to stop infes- 
tations after they get under way. 


The fact is surely established beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, that when insects are controlled, 
yields go up. It also establishes the fact that right 
now there are plenty of effective materials avail- 
able to do the job if the serious bottleneck of dis- 
tribution can be avoided. 


Dealers throughout the cotton belt can build 
a wonderful sales talk around USDA’s convincing 
report. So can dealers and manufacturers in other 
parts of the country where the cotton pest control 
experience may be applied to other crops with 
just as much effectiveness. 


We are glad that these tests were made. 
Obviously, they’can’t be done in a hurry, 
particularly when one considers that the ex- 
periments covered periods of 16 and 34 
years. Science is seldom in a hurry, but 
sometimes results seem awfully slow in 
coming. This is a case, however, where we 
do have the results and there’s no waiting. 


Let’s use this information to show growers 
everywhere that when the bugs are under control, 
crop yields and profits soar far above the cost of 
the pesticidal materials. 


Quote 


“I’m a zealous believer in conservation, both as 
a nationa) policy and as a personal creed. I have 
seen, first hand in many parts of the world, what 
soil and fertility losses can do to civilizations. I 
have crossed great deserts that once were fertile 
granaries, now laid waste because man wasn’t in- 
telligent enough, or didn’t care enough to preserve 
his soil. To build a strong, secure United States, 
we must save and improve our soil. We aren’t now 
doing the job fast enough or well enough.”’—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. . 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. re 
Classified advertising rate net available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- ; 
‘ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


HELP WANTED 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR EX- 
perienced fertilizer salesman to represent 
an established company in north central 
midwestern area, State age, education, 
qualifications, experience and salary re- 
quirements. Write Address 826, Croplife, 
2272 Board of Trade Bldg,. 141 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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“A 


LIQUID BAIT 
Contains PIVALYN 
and DISPENSER 


The only liquid dis- 


penser on the market 
designed specifically for 
rats and mice! Holds 
1 gt. of water mixed 
with 1% oz. packet 

of Donaco Liquid 
Bait. Made of tough, 
durable Styron. Small 
evaporation area as- 54" high 
sures long-term effectiveness. 


Bait 49¢—Dispenser 99¢ 


Write DONCO, Inc. 


1150 W. Hampden, Englewood, Colorado 
_ Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR, COTTON FARMERS 
SELECT THIS SAME 


@ MAIN STANDBY IS TOXAPHENE— Orville Odom, veteran 
aerial applicator of Bradley, Arkansas, says, “I think the 
farmers I work for have as high a yield per acre on their 
cotton as anywhere in the country. For the years I have been 
here, working for the same farmers over and over, I have 
found their main standby is toxaphene.” 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


931 Market St., Wilmington 99, De}, 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Offices at Atlanta, Birmingham, Brownsville, 

Datlas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 


@ TOXAPHENE CUT WEEVIL INFESTATION—B. B. Everett, Palmyra, North Carolina, outstanding cotton farmer 


of Halifax County, 1s using toxaphene for the fourth straight year. “Last year we started poisoning about the 


10th of June, and made t 


rr 


every seven days until the time of general boll weevil migration,” 


he said. “We kept infestations below five per cent and produced a fine crop” F 


Successful cotton growers everywhere have 
found that early season control of insect pests 
with toxaphene pays off at picking time (with 
more cotton per acre.) 

Right now the overwintered boll weevil and 
a mixed population of other pests—fleahop- 
pers, thrips, cutworms—threaten cotton fields 
in many areas. Prompt control measures with 


toxaphene protects your crop now and can 
prevent later buildups. 

Compare notes on insecticide performance 
with other growers in your community. We’re 
confident you'll find that year after year toxa- 
phene has been the best cotton insecticide buy. 

See your dealer. He can supply you with 
toxaphene insecticides now. 


TOXAPHENE dusts-sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


d 


